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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


In  the  last  decade  of  the  20th  century,  school  reform  was  the  phrase  that  best 
characterized  public  education.  A battle  cry  was  raised  with  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education’s  publication,  A Nation  At  Risk  (National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  1 983),  which  described  educational  performance  in  the  United 
States  before  the  last  decade  as  “mediocre.”  A number  of  reports  followed,  nearly  all 
detailing  how  poorly  American  students  compared  to  foreign  students  on  measures  of 
standardized  tests.  Fueled  by  student  performance  on  various  assessments  such  as  the 
Third  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study  (TIMSS),  which  placed  scores  from 
12th  grade  students  from  the  United  States  near  the  bottom  of  participating  countries,  and 
NEAP  test  scores,  which  have  been  stable  over  the  last  two  decades,  concerns  about  the 
quality  of  the  American  educational  system  were  exacerbated  (Brouillette,  2002). 

Surveys  such  as  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa/Gallup  polls  indicated  that  confidence  in  the 
nation’s  public  schools  declined  and  support  for  government  financial  aid  to  nonpublic 
institutions  had  increased  (Rose  & Gallup,  2001). 

The  business  community,  along  with  conservative  policy  makers  and  liberal 
politicians,  came  together  to  challenge  the  educational  establishment  (Chubb  & Moe, 
1990).  As  a result,  national  legislation  and  state  laws  were  passed  in  the  United  States 
that  guaranteed  public  school  choice  as  a method  to  achieve  school  reform.  Blaming  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  then  current  public  educational  system  for  the  perceived 
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poor  performance  of  the  nation’s  students,  especially  minority,  poor,  or  intercity  youth, 
competition  began  to  be  introduced  as  a way  to  force  schools  to  improve  (Chubb  & Moe, 
1990). 

School  choice  options  quickly  spread  through  state  legislatures  with  the 
development  of  two  major  choice  movements  encompassing  both  nonpublic  and  public 
school  choice  options.  Nonpublic  school  choice  provided  the  parents  an  opportunity  to 
enroll  their  child  at  a school  of  their  choice  using  a voucher  coupon  for  payment. 
Nonpublic  schools  could  include  both  private  and  sectarian  programs.  Voucher  plans, 
however,  often  faced  fierce  opposition,  especially  from  teacher  unions.  However, 
eventually  opposition  was  overcome  and  limited  voucher  systems  were  successfully  put 
in  place,  most  notably  in  the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
statewide  in  Florida.  Public  school  choice  plans  included  established  programs  such  as 
magnet  schools,  post  secondary  enrollment  programs,  dropout  prevention  programs, 
intradistrict  open  enrollment  programs,  interdistrict  open  enrollment  programs,  and 
tuition  agreement  programs.  The  newest  alternative  to  traditional  public  education, 
charter  schools,  began  to  appear  in  the  early  1990s. 

Charter  schools  emerged  as  a politically  viable  alternative  to  vouchers. 

Considered  to  be  a compromise  or  middle  ground  between  public  school  choice  plans 
and  voucher  systems,  charter  schools  have  proliferated  in  the  past  decade.  Indeed, 
Gresham,  Hess,  Maranto,  and  Milliman  (2000)  assert  that  strong  or  expansive  charter 
school  laws — i.e.,  those  allowing  for  multiple  sponsors,  automatic  state  law  or  rule 
exemptions,  and  fiscal  and  legal  autonomy  (Bierlein  & Mulholland,  1 995) — were  passed 
in  Arizona,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  stem  the  pressure 
for  a voucher  system. 
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Charter  School  Growth 

Charter  schools  are,  by  definition,  deregulated  public  schools  of  choice,  which 
operate  on  the  per-pupil  state  allocation,  are  nonsectarian,  and  are  prohibited  from 
establishing  student  admission  criteria  or  charging  tuition  (Manno,  Vanourek,  & Finn, 

1 999).  By  remaining  within  the  realm  of  public  education,  charter  schools  seem  to 
protect  public  schooling  as  an  institution,  yet  provide  for  “fundamental  reform  and 
systemic  ‘restructuring’”  (Molnar,  1996,  p.  9).  Bierlein  and  Mulholland  (1994)  suggest 
that  charter  schools  are  the  best  combination  of  both  public  and  private  schools,  as  they 
incorporate  protection  for  students  and  public  funding  while  they  also  allow  for 
competition  and  site-based  control.  Often  called  “quasi-public  schools”  (Witte,  1 996, 
p.  161),  charter  schools  are  considered  to  be  the  mid-point  between  the  public  and  private 
realms. 

Charter  schools  function  under  a negotiated  contract  agreed  upon  between  the 
school’s  organizers  and  a legally  required  sponsor  (those  who  approve  and  oversee  the 
charter).  Sponsors,  also  known  as  charter  granting  agencies  or  authorizers,  may  be  a 
local  school  board,  a school  district,  a state  board  of  education,  or  other  public  authority 
such  as  a university  (Bierlein  & Mulholland,  1995).  The  charter  contract  contains  details 
delineating  the  school’s  proposed  instructional  plan,  specific  educational  outcomes  and 
measures,  and  the  management  and  financial  plan  for  the  school  (Bierlein,  1997). 

Charter  schools  may  be  a conversion  school  formed  using  an  entire  school’s  existing 
personnel  and  facilities,  a school-within-a-school,  or  a completely  new  school  with  its 
own  facilities  and  staff  (Bierlein  & Mulholland,  1 994). 

Once  a charter  is  granted  by  the  sponsoring  agency,  the  school  becomes  an 
independent  legal  entity  with  personnel  management  responsibilities,  financial  control, 
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and  the  legal  right  to  enter  into  contracts  for  outside  services  (Bierlein  & Mulholland, 
1995).  Although  the  charter  schools  are  accountable  to  their  sponsoring  agency,  they  can 
determine  the  results  that  they  think  best.  They  set  their  own  budget,  hire  whom  they 
want,  determine  their  curriculum,  set  the  terms  of  the  school  year  and  day,  and  so  forth. 
Manno,  Finn,  and  Vanourek  (2000)  suggest,  “charter  schools  allow  public  support  of 
schooling  without  governmental  provision  of  schools”  (p.  737). 

In  contrast  to  the  traditionally  managed  local  school  district,  charter  schools  are 
based  on  the  competition  model  of  free  markets,  with  parents  and  students  participating 
as  consumers  making  educational  choices  (Cibulka,  1997).  Since  they  are  schools  of 
choice  for  teachers  and  parents,  if  these  schools  fail  to  attract  consumers  or  violate  terms 
of  their  charter,  theoretically  they  go  out  of  business.  However,  charter  schools  must  still 
follow  federal  and  state  education  rules  on  health,  safety,  civil  rights,  fiscal  and  pupil 
accountability,  and  so  forth.  In  exchange  for  increased  freedom  from  state  or  local 
district  rules  detailing  such  issues  as  educational  philosophy,  administrative  duties,  or 
hiring  practices,  charter  schools  contract  to  be  accountable  for  improved  student 
performance  (Bierlein,  1997).  This  reform  is  an  example  of  a paradigm  shift,  as  the 
movement  emphasizes  outcomes  or  performance-based  accountability,  rather  than  input- 
based  accountability  (Wells,  Vasudeva,  Holme,  & Copper,  2000). 

Theoretically,  parents  are  able  to  select  charter  schools  that  best  suit  their 
children’s  needs,  and  charter  developers  are  free  to  create  schools  that  meet  the 
community’s  needs.  Bierlein  and  Mulholland  (1994)  define  charter  schools  as  public 
entities  that  are  conceived,  organized,  and  operated  by  teachers,  parents,  and  others  from 
the  public  or  private  sector.  There  are  no  universal  rules  at  present  that  define  who  may 
lead  or  start  a charter  school.  Charter  founders  seem  to  fall  within  three  categories: 
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educators  such  as  principals,  headmasters,  or  teachers;  parents  seeking  an  alternative 
education  for  their  children;  or  other  interested  third  party  individuals,  such  as  nonprofit 
organizations,  community  service  groups,  or  for-profit  groups,  that  can  operate  these 
schools  depending  on  the  particular  state  charter  school  law  (Perry,  1 998). 

Charter  schools  have  been  founded  by  a multitude  of  groups,  started  for  various 
reasons,  and  serve  different  types  of  students  using  multiple  learning  and  teaching 
approaches.  Schneider  (1999)  discovered  that  early  charter  founders  were  primarily 
educators  or  parents.  Charter  schools  formed  early  in  the  movement  often  had  groups  of 
teachers  applying  for  charters  to  serve  children  at-risk  of  academic  failure  such  as  inner 
city  or  special  education  children.  These  charter  school  founders  were  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  create  safe  schools  and  emphasized  character  education  or  a basic  education 
curriculum.  Some  charter  schools  were  designed  to  serve  specific  ethnic  groups,  and 
emphasize  their  culture  and  native  languages.  Therefore,  these  types  of  charter  schools 
may  be  considered  as  ethnocentric,  as  they  have  a particular  racial  or  ethnic  focus  and 
orientation  (Wells,  Lopez,  Scott,  & Holme,  1 999). 

A change  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  decade  was  the  rise  of  for-profit  companies 
operating  charter  schools  (Levin,  2002).  For  the  first  time,  a public  school  could  be  run 
for-profit.  Referred  to  as  Educational  Management  Organizations  (EMO),  these 
businesses  argued  that  they  could  make  a profit  operating  a public  school  with  the  same 
money  per  pupil  as  a school  district  (Molnar  & Morales,  2000).  Driven  by  the  hope  of 
profitable  business  opportunities,  venture  capitalists  and  for-profit  companies  are 
forming  alliances  with  charter  schools.  Perry  (1998)  reported  on  this  trend  and  remarked, 
“with  public  schooling  now  a $300  billion-a-year  industry,  many  of  the  same  investors 
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who  realized  great  profits  from  the  hospital  industry  are  now  ready  to  put  their  money 
into  school  management”  (p.  20). 

For-profit  charter  schools  are,  perhaps,  the  most  controversial  aspect  of  this 
reform  movement.  Called  “privatizing”  because  it  allows  the  transfer  of  public  duties  to 
be  performed  by  private  companies  whose  first  loyalty  is  to  their  shareholders,  these 
types  of  charter  schools  are  an  example  of  voluntary  school  privatization  (Conn,  2002). 
The  allowance  of  for-profit  public  schools  signals  a new  political  alliance  that  may  prove 
to  be  a real  threat  to  the  traditional  public  school  establishment  (Lieberman,  1993). 

These  for-profit  companies  have  entered  the  charter  race  promising  fiscal 
prudence.  The  large  number  of  for-profit  companies  running  charter  schools  has  grown 
tremendously  since  charter  school  legislation  was  first  passed  in  1991.  In  Michigan,  for 
example,  “no  fewer  than  1 7 different  management  companies  have  contracts  with  more 
than  half  of  the  charter  schools  now  operating”  (Schneider,  1999,  p.  30).  The  Edison 
Schools,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  most  visible  companies  to  enter  the  charter  school  fray.  In 
May  of  1991,  Christopher  Whittle,  CEO  of  Whittle  Communications,  announced  his  plan 
to  establish  a national  chain  of  profit-making  schools  called  the  Edison  Project 
(Lieberman,  1993). 

Privatization  has  proved  to  be  popular  among  policy  makers  looking  to  fix 
problem  schools  or  districts.  For  example,  Pennsylvania’s  governor  hired  Edison 
Schools,  Inc.,  to  develop  a plan  to  take  over  the  Philadelphia  School  District  (Brennan, 
2002).  Recently,  Philadelphia’s  School  Reform  Commission  voted  to  allow  private  firms 
the  right  to  manage  42  of  the  district’s  schools;  Edison  Schools,  Inc.  was  granted  the 
right  to  manage  20  of  Philadelphia’s  lowest-performing  schools  (Dean  & Brennan, 
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Serving  a combined  total  of  40,000  students,  educational  management 
organizations,  Edison  Schools,  Inc.,  and  Chancellor  Beacon  Academics,  a Coconut 
Grove,  Florida-based  firm,  are  the  two  largest  companies  running  charter  schools  (Walsh, 
2002).  They  join  smaller  for-profit  companies  such  as  ABS  School  Services  LLC  of 
Phoenix  that  offer  contract  services  such  as  payroll,  accounting  services  or  grant  writing 
to  charter  schools  (Walsh,  2002).  Charter  school  laws  in  a number  of  states  including 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina  allow  for-profit  companies  to  run 
publicly  funded  charter  schools  (National  Education  Association,  1998).  In  Florida  alone, 
management  organizations  operate  49  charter  schools  (Office  of  Independent  Education 
and  Parental  Choice,  2004). 

Charter  schools  were  attractive  to  a variety  of  supporters  for  diverse  reasons  but 
early  backers  of  charter  schools  predicted  five  primary  outcomes.  Mulholland  and 
Amsler  (1992)  suggested  charter  schools  ideally  focus  on  results  or  outputs  and  would 
lead  to  the  creation  of  new  schools,  thus  enhancing  educational  choice  options.  Charter 
schools,  called  a true  experiment  in  decentralization,  were  to  provide  new  professional 
opportunities  for  teachers  and,  at  the  same  time,  move  the  system  toward  a market-driven 
one  that  would  be  held  accountable  by  virtue  of  consumer  demand  (Nathan,  1996).  It 
was  hoped  that  the  interplay  of  autonomy  and  market  forces  would  make  charter  schools 
more  innovative  and  lead  to  changes  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  and  instruction,  school 
organization  and  governance,  teacher  qualifications  and  union  involvement  (Arsen, 

Plank,  & Sykes,  1 999).  By  operating  independently  from  school  districts,  charter  schools 
would  have  more  autonomy  and  flexibility  than  traditionally  operated  district  schools 
(Wohlstetter,  Wenning,  & Briggs,  1995).  Nathan  (1996),  an  early  proponent  of  charter 
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schools,  believed  their  combination  of  autonomy,  innovation,  and  accountability  would 
lead  to  increased  student  achievement,  high  levels  of  parent,  student  and  teacher 
satisfaction,  positive  effects  on  public  education  in  general,  and  better  services  for  at-risk 
students. 

Proponents  stress  that  there  are  numerous  advantages  of  charter  schools. 
Advocates  such  as  Bierlein  and  Mulholland  (1995)  argue  that  charter  schools  provide 
increased  professional  opportunities  for  teachers  and  offer  educational  choice  for  parents 
and  children.  In  general,  charter  schools  tend  to  be  small;  thus  proponents  believe  that 
they  can  provide  increased  attention  for  students  (Collins,  1999).  Charter  schools 
emphasize  performance  and  standards  and  are  free  to  innovate  without  excessive 
bureaucracy  or  rules  such  specifying  the  length  of  school  day  or  year,  requiring  only 
certified  teachers,  or  the  type  of  special  area  classes  the  school  must  offer. 

The  widespread  popularity  of  charter  schools  is  reflected  in  the  rapid  passage  of 
charter  schools  laws  across  the  country.  In  1991,  Minnesota  was  the  only  state  to  have 
enacted  charter  school  legislation  (Wells,  Grutzik,  Camochan,  Slayton,  & Vasudeva, 
1999).  By  1994,  1 1 more  states  had  passed  charter  school  legislation.  By  2005,  40 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  enacted  charter  laws  (Center  for  Education 
Reform,  2005a).  Nationally,  current  figures  show  that  over  800,000  students  attend  an 
estimated  3,300  charter  schools  with  more  schools  opening  every  year  (Center  for 
Education  Reform,  2005b).  Although  the  charter  concept  has  spread  to  many  states,  most 
charter  schools  are  located  in  three  states,  Arizona,  California,  and  Florida  (Center  for 
Education  Reform,  2005a).  Expansive  charter  school  laws  in  those  states  allow  for 
numerous  chartering  agencies  or  sponsors  so  that  reliance  on  the  local  school  district’s 
approval  is  minimized  and  charter  schools  are  granted  more  autonomy  (Bierlein,  1 995). 
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Compared  to  other  areas,  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  estimated  enrollment  of 
1 1,530  charter  school  students  has  the  highest  percentage  (4%)  of  public  school  students 
enrolled  in  charter  schools  (Office  of  Education  Research  and  Improvement,  2000: 
Center  for  Education  Reform,  2005a).  Bierlein  and  Mulholland  (1995)  attributed  the 
growth  in  charter  schools  to  features  such  as  more  educational  options,  true 
decentralization,  market-driven  customer  satisfaction,  and  assured  results. 

Florida’s  Charter  School  Growth 

Sponsoring  agencies  in  Florida  initially  chartered  five  schools  during  the  1 996-97 
school  year.  Jeb  Bush,  then  gubernatorial  candidate  and  later  governor  of  Florida,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Liberty  City  Charter  School  in  Miami,  one  of  the  first  schools  in 
Florida  to  receive  a charter.  Liberty  City  Charter  School  primarily  serves  at-risk  children 
from  one  of  the  poorest  neighborhoods  of  Miami.  The  other  four  charter  schools 
originating  in  the  same  year  and  still  operating  are  Escambia  Charter  School  in  Escambia 
County,  C.K.  Steele-Collins  Charter  School  in  Leon  County,  APPLE  in  Polk  County,  and 
Seaside  in  Walton  County.  From  the  first  five  charter  schools  in  Florida,  the  numbers 
have  grown  progressively.  In  1997,  the  total  number  of  charter  schools  in  Florida 
increased  to  27;  39  charter  schools  were  added  in  1998,  and  37  additional  schools  opened 
in  1999;  188  such  schools  operated  during  the  2001-2002  school  year;  a total  of  258  were 
operating  as  of  December,  2003,  growing  to  a total  of  301  as  of  January,  2005  (Center  for 
Education  Reform,  2005a;  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  1997, 

1998;  Office  of  Independent  Education  and  Parental  Choice,  2005;  Policy  and  Program 
Studies  Service,  2004). 

Florida’s  charter  school  student  population  has  also  grown  steadily  since  the 
legislature  opened  the  doors  in  1996.  Initially,  during  the  period  from  1996  to  1997,  the 
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five  original  charter  schools  enrolled  approximately  446  students  (Berman,  Nelson, 
Perry,  & Silverman,  1998).  The  present  charter  school  population  in  Florida,  estimated 
to  be  53,350,  remains  relatively  small  compared  to  the  total  Florida  public  school 
population  of  over  2 million  (Center  for  Education  Reform,  2005a:  Bureau  of 
Educational  Information  and  Accountability  Service,  2004).  As  of  school  year  2004- 
2005,  Dade  County  had  the  most  charter  schools  (40),  followed  by  Palm  Beach  County 
with  35,  Broward  County  with  26  and  Hillsborough  with  21  (Office  of  Independent 
Education  and  Parental  Choice,  2005). 

Florida  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  allow  workplace  charter  schools.  The 
legislation  specifies  that  workplace  charter  schools  were  encouraged  in  order  to  increase 
business  partnerships  in  education  and  to  reduce  school  and  classroom  overcrowding 
(Charter  School  Law  [CSL],  2001).  For  example,  Ryder  Elementary  Charter  School  in 
West  Dade,  Florida,  was  planned,  designed,  and  constructed  by  the  Ryder  System  Inc. 
Company,  the  world’s  largest  truck  leasing  and  rental  company  (Snell,  2001).  Charter 
Schools  USA,  a for-profit  corporation,  provides  the  administrative  and  management 
support  services  for  the  school.  In  the  fall  of  2002,  John  F.  Kennedy  Medical  Center  in 
Lantana,  Florida,  opened  a charter  school  for  its  employees. 

Florida  has  a number  of  other  unique  charter  schools.  The  University  of  South 
Florida  was  the  first  public  university  in  the  country  to  establish  a charter  school 
(Carlyon,  2003).  The  City  of  Pembroke  Pines  became  the  first  municipality  in  Florida 
and  only  the  second  in  the  nation  to  build  a charter  school.  The  Advanced  Technology 
Center  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  is  a charter  school  created  by  a consortium  partnership 
involving  a local  community  college,  and  two  neighboring  school  districts. 
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Thirty-one  (31)  Florida  charter  schools  have  been  closed  by  the  school  districts 
for  such  reasons  as  financial  mismanagement,  lack  of  proper  facilities,  or  failure  to  meet 
the  student  performance  standards  stated  in  the  charter  (Office  of  Independent  Education 
and  Parental  Choice,  2004).  Even  though  Florida  has  closed  a number  of  charter  schools, 
loopholes  remain  in  the  law.  According  to  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Cyber  High  Charter 
School  officials  in  Seminole  County,  Florida,  had  promised  each  child  a laptop  computer 
but,  because  of  budget  problems  were  unable  to  deliver  them  until  the  school  year  was 
nearly  completed  (Postal,  2001).  Teachers  in  the  school  alleged  student  grades  were 
changed  and  district  officials  suspected  grade  inflation  was  occurring.  Over  two  dozen 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  wrong  grade  and  were  demoted  right  before  the  state 
mandated  assessment  test  was  administered.  Half  the  initial  student  population  left  the 
school  during  the  year,  and  seven  of  eight  full-time  teachers  left  during  the  first  year  of 
operation.  The  administration  explained  the  problems  as  the  kind  any  new  school 
encounters.  At  first,  these  concerns  did  not  seem  to  dissuade  Florida’s  Orange  County 
School  Board,  as  it  approved  the  opening  of  a branch  of  the  same  school  in  its  district, 
which  operated  for  2 years;  however,  the  Orange  County  School  Board  revoked  the 
charter  in  2002  (Horvitz  & Postal,  2002).  Cyber  Charter  High  School  then  recreated 
itself  as  Cyber  High  School  and  reopened  for  students  when  it  began  accepting  state 
tuition  vouchers  for  disabled  students  (Horvitz,  2003). 

Just  how  successful  the  charter  school  movement  has  been  in  improving  student 
achievement,  creating  innovative  learning  environments,  and  establishing  new 
accountability  measures  has  not  yet  been  determined  and  is  an  ongoing  debate  at  both 
state  and  national  levels.  The  Florida  Statutes  governing  charter  schools  require  Florida 
charter  schools  to  ensure  the  measurement  of  pupil  progress.  Charter  schools  are 
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mandated  to  delineate  baseline  student  academic  standards,  detailing  how  the  students’ 
academic  achievements  will  be  evaluated  and  compared  with  rates  of  academic  progress 
of  comparable  student  populations  in  the  district  school  system.  In  addition,  charter 
school  students  are  required  to  participate  in  the  statewide  assessment  program. 

In  general,  a heavy  emphasis  on  accountability  affects  all  Florida  public  schools, 
especially  in  the  area  of  student  achievement.  A key  component  of  Florida’s  charter 
school  legislation  is  that  charters,  as  part  of  the  public  school  system,  are  held 
accountable  for  student  outcomes,  as  specified  in  their  charter.  Under  Florida’s  School 
Accountability  Plan  (A+  plan),  which  assigns  grades  to  schools  based  on  student 
performance,  norm  referenced  and  criterion  tests  must  be  used  to  measure  academic 
progress  for  all  public  schools.  As  publicly  funded  schools,  charter  schools  also  fall 
under  this  requirement. 

In  an  attempt  to  gather  information  about  the  workings  of  Florida’s  charter 
schools,  the  Florida  charter  school  legislation  required  a review  of  the  operation  of 
charter  schools  during  the  year  2000  regular  session  of  the  Florida  legislature.  The 
Office  of  Program  Policy  Analysis  and  Government  Accountability  (OPPAGA)  was 
charged  with  that  duty.  Charter  schools  that  had  been  operating  for  a period  of  at  least  2 
years  were  examined  utilizing  charter  school  proposals,  contracts,  annual  reports,  and 
financial  audits.  The  office  also  conducted  site  visits  to  14  charter  schools  in  eight 
school  districts  to  gather  data.  According  to  the  OPPAGA,  Florida  charter  schools  have 
emphasized  at-risk  and  socio-economically  disadvantaged  students.  Sixty-two  percent 
(62%)  of  charter  schools  in  Florida  serve  these  populations,  and  16%  of  the  students 
served  were  classified  for  services  under  the  Federal  guidelines  for  students  with 
disabilities.  Florida  charter  schools  tend  to  be  smaller  than  public  noncharter  schools 
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with  the  average  enrollment  being  161  students.  The  smallest  charter  school  serves  10 
students  compared  to  the  largest  charter  school  serving  more  than  1 ,000  students 
(OPPAGA,  2000). 

Florida's  first  report  on  the  achievement  of  charter  schools  was  contained  within 
the  Office  of  Program  Policy  Analysis  and  Government  Accountability  (OPPAGA) 
account  completed  in  2000.  That  report  revealed  over  one-half  (59%)  of  the  22  charter 
schools  that  obtained  grades  received  grades  of  "D"  or  "F,"  while  28%  of  the  noncharter 
public  schools  received  similar  grades  for  the  1998-1999  school  year.  However,  in  the 
1998-1999  school  year,  two-thirds  of  the  charter  schools  in  Florida  served  special  student 
populations,  or  the  charter  schools  did  not  serve  the  grade  levels  required  to  take  the 
tests,  or  the  number  of  students  taking  the  tests  was  so  small  that  proper  comparisons 
could  not  be  made.  As  a result,  these  schools  did  not  earn  a grade  under  the  state's  A+ 
plan  (OPPAGA,  2000). 

The  number  of  charter  schools  eligible  to  receive  performance  grades  should 
increase  since  a change  occurred  in  the  2001  Florida  System  of  School  Improvement  and 
Accountability  Administrative  Codes  (6 A- 1.09981).  Now  schools,  which  have  at  least 
30  eligible  students  with  valid  Florida  Comprehensive  Assessment  Test  (FCAT) 
assessment  scores  in  reading  and  in  math  for  both  the  current  and  previous  year,  will  be 
assigned  a performance  grade.  In  addition,  under  the  federal  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act 
of  2001,  signed  into  law  by  President  Bush  in  2002,  all  states  are  required  to  define 
adequate  yearly  progress  (AYP)  for  schools  (No  Child  Left  Behind,  2002).  Minimum 
levels  of  improvement,  measure  in  terms  of  student  performance  achieved  within  time 
frames  specified  by  law,  must  be  meet  by  all  public  schools.  The  State  of  Florida  has 
determined  as  long  as  the  student  population  is  larger  than  10,  a school  will  receive  an 
AYP  designation  (Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  2003). 
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Florida's  second  report  on  the  achievement  of  charter  schools  was  contained 
within  the  Office  of  Program  Policy  Analysis  and  Government  Accountability 
(OPPAGA)  completed  in  2003  (Office  of  Independent  Education  and  Parental  Choice, 
2004).  This  report  found  34%  of  Florida's  charter  schools  had  achieved  Adequate  Yearly 
Progress  compared  to  16%  of  Florida's  traditional  public  schools.  Seventy-one  percent 
(71%)  of  all  Florida  charter  schools  had  received  a school  grade  of  C or  higher  in 
Florida's  A+  Education  Accountability  system,  and  46  charter  schools  had  received 
school  recognition  awards  for  exemplary,  or  greatly  improved,  student  performance.  In 
the  2002-2003  school  year,  88  charter  schools  out  of  222  in  operation  were  eligible  to 
receive  a school  performance  grade;  42%  of  the  Florida  charter  schools  eligible  to  be 
graded  earned  an  A grade  under  the  A+  Accountability  Plan  while  1 1%  received  a grade 
of  F (Office  of  Independent  Education  and  Parental  Choice,  2004). 

Rationale  for  the  Study 

The  collection  and  analysis  of  data  as  proposed  in  this  study  contributed  to  the 
literature  on  autonomy  and  accountability,  as  those  issues  are  perceived  by  Florida  public 
school  principals.  With  the  increased  demands  on  principals  in  light  of  the  accountability 
and  school  choice  movements  in  Florida,  additional  research  was  warranted  in  these 
areas.  In  addition,  the  study  provided  a method  of  comparison  of  the  same  issues  in 
charter  schools,  traditional  public  schools,  and  charter  district  schools. 

Charter  schools  are  a model  for  restructuring  education  that  provides  greater 
autonomy  to  individual  schools  in  exchange  for  accountability  for  results.  Since  1 996 
when  the  Florida  State  Legislature  passed  its  version  of  a charter  law  designed  to  create  a 
new  public  school  entity,  charter  schools  have  been  operating  in  Florida.  Among  other 
forms  of  choice  in  Florida,  charter  schools  were  created  to  improve  student  learning, 
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especially  for  those  children  deemed  as  at-risk  due  to  low  academic  performance, 
promote  the  use  of  innovative  learning  methods,  and  institute  a new  form  of 
accountability  for  schools  (CSL,  2001). 

In  addition,  the  Florida  legislature  in  1999  established  charter  school  districts  to 
create  a new  relationship  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  school  districts  for 
the  express  purpose  of  improving  student  achievement.  The  legislature  exempted  the 
districts  from  certain  state  statutes  and  state  board  rules,  allowing  them  to  operate  much 
like  individual  charter  schools  do.  In  return  for  the  freedom  from  some  state  rules,  the 
charter  districts  have  to  establish  performance  goals,  assessment  measures  for  those 
goals,  and  a time  frame  to  meet  performance  goals.  Volusia  County  School  District  was 
the  first  district  to  achieve  charter  status  in  Florida.  Hillsborough  County  School  District 
became  the  second  Florida  charter  district  in  2000  joined  by  Orange  County  School 
District  in  2002,  and  finally  Palm  Beach  County  in  2003.  This  set  the  stage  for 
opportunities  for  innovation  and  autonomy,  such  as  those  afforded  to  charter  schools,  to 
occur  within  the  established  school  system. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  survey  selected  Florida  charter  school 
administrators,  traditional  public  school  principals,  and  traditional  public  school 
principals  employed  in  charter  school  districts  to  determine  the  principals’  perceptions  of 
autonomy  and  accountability  occurring  within  their  schools.  Specifically,  researchers 
have  not  investigated  the  issues  of  autonomy  and  accountability  among  charter  schools 
and  traditional  public  schools  across  the  United  States.  This  study  will  add  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  relative  to  charter  schools  and  traditional  public  schools  in  view  of  the 
increased  demands  for  public  school  accountability  and  school  choice. 
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Significance  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  significant  for  the  following  reasons: 


Information  about  the  types  of  autonomy  and  accountability  occurring  in  each 
setting  may  shape  change  throughout  the  entire  public  school  system. 

Data  provided  in  the  study  may  impact  legislative  changes  regarding  charter 
schools  and  their  renewal  process. 

There  are  few  data  available  comparing  the  freedom  from  regulation  available  to 
charter  schools,  traditional  public  schools  in  charter  districts,  and  traditional 
public  schools  in  non-deregulated  districts. 

Research  Questions 

Six  research  questions  were  addressed  in  this  study: 

How  do  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators,  traditional  public  school 
principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter  school 
districts  differ  regarding  autonomy  in  their  schools? 

How  do  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators,  traditional  public  school 
principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter  school 
districts  differ  regarding  accountability  in  their  schools? 

Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  based  on  self- 
reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
principals’  school  type  and  district  size? 

Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  accountability  based  on 
self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
principals’  school  type  and  district  enrollment  size? 


Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  based  on  self- 
reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and  years 
of  school  administrative  experience? 

Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  accountability  based  on 
self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
years  of  school  administrative  experience? 

Glossary  of  Terms 

Accountability,  as  it  applies  to  schools,  is  a principle  that  sets  measurable 
expectations  for  schools  (Rothman,  1 995).  It  involves  “the  systematic  collection, 
analysis,  and  use  of  information  to  hold  schools,  educators  and  others  responsible  for  the 
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performance  of  students  and  the  education  system”  (Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
1998,  p.  3). 

Autonomy  is  defined  as  “the  independence  and  self-determination  of  a 
community  in  its  external  and  internal  relations”  (Wohlstetter,  Wenning,  & Briggs,  1995, 
p.  338).  Autonomy  can  be  divided  into  three  parts: 

• Operational  autonomy  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  the  school  is  free  from  state 
and/or  district  policy  rules  and  regulations. 

• Legal  autonomy  refers  to  the  legal  status,  power,  and  authority  invested  in  the 
school  site. 

• Overall  autonomy  includes  both  operational  and  legal  autonomy. 

Charter  school  districts  are  independently  operated  school  systems  created 

when  a school  district  enters  into  a contract  with  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  waiving 
some  requirements  or  rules  in  exchange  for  increased  student  achievement.  In  Florida, 
the  local  school  board  still  has  jurisdiction  over  the  workings  of  the  schools  in  its  district. 
Furthermore,  the  schools  contained  within  this  type  of  district  are  not  considered  to  be 
charter  schools. 

Charter  schools  are  publicly  funded,  nonsectarian  schools  that  operate  under  a 
contract  from  their  local  school  board  or  other  public  authority. 

Florida  Comprehensive  Assessment  Test  (FCAT)  is  the  Florida  state  mandated 
achievement  test  for  all  students  in  grades  3 through  10.  The  FCAT  assesses  student 
achievement  in  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and  science  and  includes  both  criterion 
reference  and  norm-referenced  tests. 

Innovation  is  a term  used  to  describe  new  methods  and  procedures  in  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  educational  services  to  increase  student  academic 
performance  (Corwin  & Flaherty,  1 995). 
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Open  enrollment  is  the  opportunity  for  any  student  to  enroll  in  any  school  within 
his/her  district  on  a space  available  basis  and  within  the  limitations  of  ethnic  balance.  If 
the  demand  for  a particular  school  exceeds  its  capability  to  serve  students,  a lottery  is 
used. 


Privatization  describes  the  situation  when  for-profit  firms  contract  to  manage 
individual  schools. 

School  choice  describes  the  condition  that  allows  parents  and  children  to 
participate  in  selecting  which  school  to  attend  (Cookson,  1994). 

Sponsor  may  be  either  the  district  school  board,  which  may  sponsor  charter 
schools  in  the  county  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  or  a state  university  may  serve  as  a 
sponsor  to  a laboratory  charter  school. 

Vouchers  are  public  funds  ordinarily  allocated  to  public  schools  for  per  pupil 
expenditures  that  are  paid  directly  to  parents  or  guardians  who  may  then  use  these  public 
funds  to  pay  for  education  at  a public  or  private  school  of  their  choice  (Chubb  & Moe, 
1990). 


Limitations 

This  study  was  limited  by  the  following  factors  and  conditions: 

The  charter  district  concept  is  relatively  new  to  Florida  and  perceptions  of  the 
amount  of  autonomy  and  accountability  may  change  with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  data  collected  represent  only  those  perceptions  of  the  administrators  who 
responded  to  the  questionnaire.  It  is  possible  that  their  opinions  would  differ 
from  the  nonresponders. 

Not  all  charter  schools  in  Florida  were  included  in  this  study.  It  is  possible  that 
the  charters  studied  were  unique  in  some  way  that  makes  them  different  from 
other  charter  schools  in  existence  in  Florida. 

The  charter  school  district  concept  is  quite  new  in  Florida  and  exists  in  few  places 
outside  of  Florida.  Little  information  is  available  for  comparisons. 
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Organization  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Study 

Chapter  1 provided  an  introduction  to  the  study,  rationale,  purpose  and, 
significance  of  the  study;  a glossary  of  terms;  and  limitations  of  the  study.  Chapter  2 
consists  of  a detailed  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  charter  school  movement, 
the  reasons  for  the  movement,  the  role  of  charter  schools  as  part  of  the  school  choice 
movement,  Florida’s  movement  to  charter  schools,  and  selected  issues  about  public 
schools.  Chapter  3 presents  the  methodology  of  the  study  (i.e.,  the  charter  schools  and 
traditional  public  schools  selected  for  study  and  the  categories  for  analysis).  Chapter  4 
includes  the  results  and  data  analyses.  Chapter  5 summarizes  the  study  and  discusses  the 
findings. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Introduction 

This  chapter  reviews  the  literature  related  to  charter  schools  and  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts.  The  first  part  of  the  chapter  reviews  a history  of  the  school  choice 
movement  and  the  reasons  for  the  movement,  the  role  of  charter  schools  as  part  of  school 
choice  movement,  Florida’s  movement  to  charter  schools  and  experimentation  with 
charter  school  districts.  The  second  part  of  this  chapter  reviews  issues  related  to  charter 
schools  such  as  autonomy  and  accountability. 

Crisis  in  Education:  Background  History  of  the  School  Choice  Reform  Movement 
The  quest  to  bring  about  school  reform  is  not  a new  one.  Tyack  and  Cuban 
(1995)  observed  that  discussions  about  school  reform  have  been  constant  since  1890. 
Hess  (1999)  remarked  “a  state  of  constant  reform  is  the  status  quo  in  urban  school 
systems”  (p.  5).  The  various  educational  reform  movements  have  incorporated  what 
Cuban  (1988)  referred  to  as  procedural  or  substantive  changes.  Procedural  or  first  order 
changes  include  those  that  attempt  to  improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  such  as 
training  and  evaluation,  teacher  recruitment,  or  curriculum  decisions.  Cuban  called 
substantive  or  second  order  changes  solutions  to  problems  of  organizational  design. 

These  types  of  changes  attempted  to  alter  the  fundamental  ways  organizations  operate 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  what  exists.  Second  order  change  examples  would  include 
open  classrooms,  vouchers,  site-based  management,  or  charter  schools.  Cuban  found  that 
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each  of  these  types  of  reforms  attempted  either  to  alter  existing  authority  patterns  or 

roles,  or  make  changes  in  how  time  and  space  were  utilized.  Second  order  changes 

traditionally  have  not  been  as  successful  and  have  seldom  found  permanency  in  the 

school  system  because  some  changes  have  been  adopted  and  implemented  in  an 

uncoordinated  manner  or  have  been  tried  by  a few  teachers  or  principals  but  never  spread 

beyond  a select  few.  Commenting  on  this  trend  Carter  (1993)  remarked,  “innovations 

appear  and  disappear  with  regularity;  few  persist  long  enough  to  have  a lasting  effect  on 

the  educational  system”  (p.  181).  Hess  (1999)  observed: 

District  policymakers  constantly  embrace  politically  attractive  changes, 
producing  prodigious  amounts  of  reform  at  a pace  inimical  to  effective 
implementation.  As  a result,  these  reforms  do  not  significantly  alter  the  nature  of 
schooling,  but  they  do  manage  to  frustrate,  confuse,  and  finally  alienate  faculty 
(P-5) 

Most  reforms  involving  curricula  and  teaching  methods  have  been  only  partly 
implemented  or  completely  ignored  (Tyack  & Cuban,  1995).  School  reform  initiatives 
are  subject  to  conflicts  of  interest  and  values  built  into  the  system  that  reflect  changing 
public  opinion.  Powerful  cultural  norms  function  to  support  or  hinder  change  within  a 
system.  The  culture  of  the  school  influences  how  change  will  be  implemented,  if  it  is 
incorporated,  and  how  the  teachers  and  public  assess  the  results.  Rich  (1996)  believed 
that  procedural  reforms  had  a greater  chance  of  being  adopted  because  they  were  often 
less  controversial.  However,  substantive  reforms  were  often  resisted  because  they  were 
difficult  to  implement  and  disrupted  organizational  routine. 

Within  school  districts  there  are  effective  classrooms  but  examples  of  successful 
district-wide  models  rarely  exist.  “Going  to  scale,”  as  McDermott  (2000,  p.  83)  refers  to 
the  expansion  of  school-specific  reform  to  district-wide  reform,  has  many  barriers. 

Moving  from  blaming  the  bureaucratic  nature  of  most  large  school  districts  to 
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understanding  that  “education  policy  implementation  is  a process  of  mutual  adaptation  of 

all  levels  of  the  system,”  McDermott  suggests  there  must  exist  a level  of  cooperation 

from  professionals  who  often  operate  semi-autonomously  in  order  for  the  policy  to  be 

adopted  and  implemented  (p.  83).  Rather  than  focus  on  the  problems  of  individual 

change  and  dissemination  of  information  or  blame  district-level  staff  as  impediments  to 

change,  she  emphasized  the  institutional  and  political  incentives  in  existence  for  not  fully 

implementing  reforms.  McDermott  reported  adopting  change  is  impacted  “both  by  the 

pressure  of  city  politics  and  by  the  disadvantages  urban  areas  faced  in  competition  for 

scare  resources  at  the  state  level”  (p.  83).  Partial  implementation  persists  because  “the 

struggle  over  power,  status,  and  resources  ...  are  in  fact  quite  rational  moves  in  pursuit 

®f  §oals  that  do  not  necessarily  include  educating  children”  (p.  84).  In  addition,  pressure 

to  produce  results  quickly,  questions  of  equality,  threats  to  job  security  and  disrupting 

established  patterns  of  operating  can  hinder  total  reform  implementation. 

Partial  implementation  of  a policy  rather  than  total  implementation  is  likely  to 

occur  because  of  what  Sarason  (1998)  referred  to  as  “organized  craziness”  (p.  26),  the 

pursuit  of  power,  status,  and  resources  that  may  or  may  not  be  connected  to  the  goal  of 

educating  children.  Political  pressures,  personal  goals,  unequal  resources,  and  trust  all 

play  important  roles  in  preventing  or  supporting  implementation  of  policy. 

Tyack  and  Cuban  (1995)  summarized  the  school  reform  dilemma  by  stating 

Some  degree  of  conflict  over  goals  has  been  a constant,  just  as  some  degree  of 
change  in  institutional  practices  has  been  a constant.  Americans  have  wanted 
schools  to  serve  different  and  often  contradictory  purposes  for  their  own  children; 
to  socialize  them  to  be  obedient,  yet  to  teach  them  to  be  critical  thinkers;  to  pass  * 
on  the  best  academic  knowledge  that  the  past  has  to  offer,  yet  also  to  teach 
marketable  and  practical  skills;  to  cultivate  cooperation,  yet  to  teach  students  to 
compete  with  one  another  in  school  and  later  in  life;  to  stress  basic  skills  but  also 
to  encourage  creativity  and  higher  order  thinking;  to  focus  on  the  academic 
“basics”  yet  to  permit  a wide  range  of  choice  of  courses,  (pp.  42-43) 
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The  American  public,  politicians,  and  educators  have  all  expressed  opinions  about 
what  the  function  of  American  schools  should  be  and  how  best  the  schools  should 
operate,  but  often  disagree  on  how  to  fix  what  is  wrong.  What  distinguished  the  reform 
movement  of  the  1980s  from  previous  efforts  was  the  growing  political  pressure  to  take 
action  about  the  perceived  poor  academic  achievement  of  our  nation’s  students, 
compared  to  students  in  other  industrialized  countries.  During  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
20st  century,  in  response  to  growing  concerns  from  the  American  public  about  how  well 
public  schools  were  preparing  young  people  to  work  in  the  competitive  global  market 
place,  political  support  for  public  schools  began  to  erode  (Lasley,  Ridenour,  Talbert- 
Johnson,  & Raisch,  1999).  Shifting  from  viewing  schools  as  a “panacea  to  scapegoat” 
(Tyack  & Cuban,  1995,  p.  14),  the  American  public’s  decline  of  confidence  in  schools 
grew  as  schools  began  to  be  blamed  for  failure  to  solve  societal  problems  exacerbated  by 
economic  concerns.  Even  though  the  public  continued  to  give  its  local  community 
schools  high  marks  for  performance  (Rose  & Gallup,  2001),  a pervasive  dissatisfaction 
with  the  overall  public  education  system  was  growing. 

The  current  school  reform  movement  was  partially  ignited  by  the  publication  of 
the  1983  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  report,  A Nation  at  Risk:  The 
Imperative  for  Educational  Reform.  Calling  the  United  States’  school  system 
“mediocre,”  the  Nation  at  Risk  report  heralded  a reform  movement  that  demanded 
change.  Not  since  the  Sputnik  launch  that  brought  to  light  the  serious  lack  of  attention 
given  to  math  and  science  skills  in  the  United  States,  had  the  public  school  system  been 
under  such  unrelenting  attack.  Nearly  30  national  reports  on  educational  reform  were 
produced,  and  this  “rash  of  highly  publicized  reports  written  by  prestigious  national 
committees  led  by  distinguished  educators  and  scholars  . . . focused  public  attention 
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squarely  on  the  schools”  (Rinehart  & Lee,  1991,  p.  19).  Goodlad  (1984)  summarized  the 
concerns  by  stating 

American  schools  are  in  trouble.  In  fact,  the  problems  of  schooling  are  of  such 
crippling  proportions  that  many  schools  may  not  survive.  It  is  possible  that  our 
entire  public  education  system  is  nearing  collapse.  We  will  continue  to  have 
schools,  no  doubt,  but  the  basis  of  their  support  and  their  relationships  to  families, 
communities,  and  states  could  be  quite  different  from  what  we  have  known,  (p.  1) 

The  issue  of  academic  excellence  was  once  again  a popular  political  rallying  cry, 

gaining  political  salience  at  the  national  level  (Chubb  & Moe,  1990).  Calls  for 

educational  excellence,  accountability,  and  restructuring  were  once  again  on  the  agendas 

of  both  political  parties  with  the  resulting  myriad  of  solutions  ranging  from  merit  pay 

proposals  to  full  privatization. 

Firestone  (1989)  characterized  the  reform  efforts  of  the  1980s  as  “driven  by  a 
combination  of  national  commission  reports  and  state  legislative  and  executive  action” 

(p.  8).  A flurry  of  activity  began  to  occur  around  educational  improvement  especially  at 
the  state  level  (National  Governors’  Association,  1986).  From  1982  to  1984,  over  200 
high-level  state  commissions  were  formed  to  discuss  ways  to  improve  education  (Kirst, 
1984).  During  this  same  time  frame,  a special  session  of  the  legislature  was  called  in 
Florida  to  discuss  educational  reform;  other  southern  states  such  as  South  Carolina  and 
Texas  passed  tax  increases  to  fund  improved  educational  services. 

Many  solutions  were  offered  on  how  best  to  fix  the  public  educational  system  but 
none  was  acceptable  to  all.  Researchers  searching  for  a reform  solution  were  divided  in 
opinion  when  it  came  to  the  ideal  methods  for  achieving  educational  change.  One 
suggestion  for  educational  reform  took  a top-down  approach  relying  on  state  or  federal 
authorities  to  set  standards  with  the  idea  that  uniform  inputs  would  result  in  system-wide 
improvement.  As  a result,  in  Florida,  the  education  system  has  state-mandated 
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assessments,  state  standards,  and  grading  of  schools  based  on  test  results.  Darling- 
Hammond  (1993)  called  this  approach  the  “Theory  X of  school  policy”  (p.  755),  named 
after  organization  management  theories  because  the  reforms  tightened  controls  over 
schools  by  adding  more  tests,  more  sanctions,  and  more  rewards  for  performance.  These 
approaches  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  school  personnel  lack  “focus,  direction,  and 
effort”  (p.  755).  However,  Goodlad  (1994)  believed  that  a great  number  of  decisions 
made  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  were  “ irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  particular  schools” 

(P-  31).  Money  and  resources  received  by  the  schools  were  encumbered  with  restraints 
and  needed  discretionary  funds  were  seldom  received  as  expected. 

Another  approach,  termed  “reinventing  education,”  called  for  grassroots 
initiatives  and  decentralized  oversight  within  a prescribed  framework  of  criteria  and 
accountability  (Finn  & Ravitch,  1995).  This  second  approach  focused  upon  increasing 
school  autonomy  by  changing  the  structure  of  the  schools.  An  example  is  site-based 
management,  whose  purpose  was  to  help  schools  increase  student  achievement  by 
engaging  teachers  in  shared  decision  making  (Holloway,  2000).  This  restructuring 
movement  attempted  to  place  more  control  for  school  improvement  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  and  parents,  thus  emphasizing  autonomy  (Firestone,  Rosenblum,  Bader,  & 
Massed,  1991).  Still  other  reforms  called  for  performance  incentives,  better  teacher 
preparation,  and  increased  funding  for  schools  (Little  Hoover  Commission,  1996). 
Cookson  (1994)  summarized  the  reforms  of  the  1980s  as  a “movement  from  traditional 
notions  of  educational  reform  (such  as  improved  teaching  practices)  to  more  radical 
notions  (revamping  the  whole  system)”  (p.  20).  The  past  reform  efforts  had  not  produced 
the  results  as  quickly  or  effectively  as  hoped,  opening  the  door  to  more  drastic  solutions. 
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The  initial  reform  strategies  quickly  came  under  attack  with  critics  questioning 
whether  reforms  mandated  from  the  top  would  produce  the  desired  outcomes  (Murphy  & 
Shiftman,  2002).  Ushering  in  the  restructuring  era  of  educational  reform  in  the  late 
1980s,  educators  searching  for  educational  reform  answers  suggested  that  school 
personnel  closest  to  students,  not  district  office  personnel,  should  have  more  decision- 
making power  and  ultimately  more  accountability  for  student  results  (Murphy,  1992). 
Fullan  and  Hargreaves  (1996)  added  support  suggesting  that  “the  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility  for  change  and  improvement  in  schools  ultimately  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  teachers”  (p.  13).  They  concluded  proposed  reform  movements  would  not  be 
successful  if  teachers  did  not  embrace  the  innovations.  DuFour  and  Eaker  (1992)  also 
suggested  that  those  who  have  to  carry  out  the  reforms  often  are  not  part  of  the  decision- 
making process  and  that  “the  vast  majority  of  reform  efforts  are  simply  imposed  upon 
them”  (p.  3).  Tyack  and  Cuban  (1995)  believed  that  the  reforms  which  were  proposed  by 
teachers  or  other  school  personnel  were  more  likely  to  be  implemented  than  those 
reforms  proposed  by  people  outside  the  school  system.  Fullan  and  Hargreaves  (1996) 
argued  that  most  educational  reforms  are  destined  to  fail,  as  neither  bottom-up  nor 
top-down  strategies  seem  to  bring  about  the  desired  reform  outcomes. 

Even  with  the  concentrated  effort  to  raise  academic  standards  through  new  norms, 
requirements,  and  regulations  for  students  and  teachers,  “basic  interests  and  operating 
procedures  remained  undisturbed”  (Finn  & Rebarber,  1992,  p.  180).  The  problem, 
according  to  these  researchers,  was  that  “power  relationships  within  the  system  were 
sometimes  modified  but  not  fundamentally  disrupted”  (p.  180).  Tittle  (1995),  while 
tracing  the  history  of  school  reform  enacted  in  one  high  school,  discovered  how  both 
institutional  and  cultural  constraints  interplay  to  develop  the  “culture  of  inertia”  (p.  263), 
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which  effectively  block  meaningful  school  change.  Tittle  highlighted  several 
fundamentals  of  public  school  governance  that  impacted  school  reform  among  which 
were  frequent  changes  in  administrative  leadership,  centralization  of  school  management, 
the  political  nature  of  the  school  board,  and  limited  resources. 

Lieberman  (1986)  targeted  the  teachers’  unions  as  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
educational  reform.  However,  Hess  (1999)  challenged  the  argument  that  unions  impeded 
school  reform  but  did  find  in  his  research  that  “they  certainly  help  to  ensure  that  it  does 
not  threaten  established  school  procedures”  (p.  20).  Glass  (1997)  found  in  her  study  of 
public  schools  that  principals  did  not  feel  constrained  by  the  teachers’  union  in  the  matter 
of  hiring  or  firing  of  staff.  However,  Rich  (1996)  referred  to  “school  cartels”  (p.  5)  of 
professional  school  administrators,  school  activists,  and  union  leaders  who  were  able  to 
influence  school  policy  to  such  a degree  that  substantive  reforms  were  resisted  especially 
in  the  areas  of  governance,  school  structures  or  personnel  matters. 

In  order  to  side  step  obstacles  to  reform,  more  drastic  interventions  were  being 
considered  that  incorporated  the  view  that  the  current  structure  of  the  public  school 
system  was  outdated  and  systemic  reform  must  occur  (Chubb  & Moe,  1990). 

Reinventing  education  embraced  both  standards  and  accountability  but  extended  the 
concept  of  what  constituted  traditional  schooling  to  include  schools  organized  and 
operated  in  an  untraditional  way  (Finn  & Ravitch,  1995).  In  addition,  competition  began 
to  be  introduced  as  a way  to  force  schools  to  improve,  as  proponents  of  this  movement 
expected  to  bring  about  improvement  through  the  introduction  of  competition  for  the 
traditional  public  schools  (Chubb  & Moe,  1990). 

As  part  of  a multitude  of  solutions  offered  during  the  1 980s,  full  school  choice 
began  to  be  bantered  about  as  a way  to  reform  schools.  Initiated  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan’s  conservative  educational  agenda,  the  public  school  system  began  to  be 
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challenged  at  its  core  (Cookson,  1994).  The  educational  policy  of  the  Reagan 
administration  set  in  motion  a reduction  in  the  federal  government’s  role  in  education. 
Clark  and  Astuto  (1986)  described  Reagan’s  educational  policy  as  characterized  by  the 
five  Ds:  disestablishment  (eliminate  the  Department  of  Education),  deregulation  (reduce 
federal  regulations),  decentralization  (transfer  authority  for  the  implementation  of  federal 
programs  to  state  or  local  agencies),  deemphasis  (no  longer  maintain  education  as  a 
priority  on  the  federal  agenda),  and  diminution  (reduce  federal  financial  support  for 
education).  This  policy  served  notice  to  the  educational  establishment  that  they  were 
facing  significant  change  in  how  the  federal  government  viewed  its  role  in  education. 
Among  the  educational  policy  preferences  of  Reagan’s  second  administration 
(1985-1989)  were  proposed  institutional  competition  such  as  tuition  tax  credits, 
vouchers,  school  award  programs  and  parental  choice  including  parental  involvement  in 
the  educational  process.  Cookson  (1994)  held  that  without  Reagan’s  ascension  to  power 
“school  choice  as  an  educational  reform  would  never  have  reached  national  prominence” 
(p.  6).  Reagan’s  political  philosophy  and  that  of  his  successor,  George  Bush,  was 
essentially  antigovemment  and  probusiness. 

Cookson  (1994)  further  elaborated  this  view  of  the  political  shift  that  was 
occurring: 

The  loss  of  faith  in  public  institutions  and  democracy  paved  the  way  for  a new 
secular  faith  that  drew  its  inspiration  not  from  the  democratic  social  metaphor  of 
community  and  cooperation,  but  from  the  market  social  metaphor  of  individual 
interest  and  competition,  (p.  5) 

Spurred  by  the  appeal  of  market-driven  education,  equity  concerns,  and  the  perceived 
continued  failure  of  inner  city  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students,  school  choice, 
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encompassing  both  nonpublic  and  public  school  solutions,  emerged  as  a solution  for 
educational  inadequacies. 

Vouchers  that  would  enable  parents  to  leave  “failing”  schools  to  choose  other 
public  or  private  schools  began  to  appear  on  the  legislators’  agendas.  Public  school 
choice  became  more  popular  as  a policy  in  spite  of  little  or  no  research  to  support  its 
effectiveness.  Moreover,  public  school  choice  was  being  adopted  and  becoming  practice 
because  “the  idea  held  promise  for  simultaneously  addressing  a variety  of  pressing 
concerns  about  American  public  education”  (Sosniak  & Ethington,  1992,  p.  35). 

Cookson  ( 1 994)  remarked,  “the  conditions  were  ripe  for  a school  choice  coalition  to 
emerge  and  challenge  the  educational  establishment”  (p.  20). 

Raywid  (1985),  who  has  written  extensively  on  public  school  choice,  reviewed 
the  family  choice  arrangements  in  public  schools  and  concluded  that  there  were 
numerous  factors  that  contributed  to  the  proliferation  of  choice:  (a)  the  movement 
towards  parent  empowerment,  (b)  the  central  district  office  control  of  schools,  (c) 
development  of  increased  federal  and  state  government  influences,  (d)  the  growing 
evidence  of  failure  of  the  schools  to  deal  effectively  with  at-risk  populations,  (e)  the 
popularization  of  the  idea  that  there  is  not  one  best  way  to  educate  children,  and  (f) 
intensification  of  community  social  problems  beyond  the  control  of  the  school  system. 
However,  in  particular,  there  have  been  two  primary  motives,  one  political  and  one 
social,  which  have  influenced  the  policy  debate. 

The  political  motive  is  part  of  a conservative  approach  that  has  influenced  public 
policy  making  in  a number  of  countries  since  the  1980s  (Raywid,  1990).  This  religiously 
oriented  conservative  movement  called  for  a return  to  basics  and  believed  that  public 
schools,  with  their  value  free  approach  to  education,  was  undermining  moral  values. 
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Coupled  with  the  conservative  belief  in  less  government,  a push  to  privatize  more 
services  in  general  was  underway.  In  its  simplest  form,  this  political  approach  relied  on 
free  markets  rather  than  public  planning  to  manage  services.  In  education,  this  meant 
schools  would  become  dependent  for  their  resources  based  on  customers’  choice  of 
attendance.  The  idea  is  to  create  pressure  for  schools  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  interests 
of  their  clients  rather  than  the  needs  and  interests  of  professional  educators  or 
administrators.  If  taken  to  its  extreme,  this  would  allow  every  public  and  private  school 
to  become  eligible  for  a payment  by  the  state  (Hirsch,  1 994). 

Sarason  (1995),  writing  in  Parental  Involvement  and  the  Political  Principle, 
called  the  existing  governance  structure  of  public  schools  fatally  flawed  because  it 
ignored  the  power  of  the  political  principle.  His  definition  of  a political  principle,  as  it  is 
applied  to  a school  system,  included  an  emphasis  on  parental  involvement.  Sarason 
believed  “when  decisions  are  made  affecting  you  or  your  possessions,  you  should  have  a 
role,  a voice  in  the  process  of  decision-making”  (p.  19).  Educational  reformers  call  for 
more  parental  involvement  yet  Sarason  calls  this  “empty  rhetoric”  (p.  1 1).  The  current 
educational  system  has  many  boundaries  that  make  it  difficult  for  someone  outside  the 
system  to  exercise  influence.  District  school  boards  in  their  role  as  policy  setters  are  the 
main  boundary  keepers.  They  decide  who  gets  heard  and  what  gets  done  about  it. 

But  the  concept  of  parents  choosing  their  children’s  educational  setting  stems  not 
just  from  political  ideology  but  also  from  new  social  realities.  Increased  geographic 
mobility  and  a growing  average  educational  level  of  parents  have  changed  the  way  in 
which  schools  are  regarded.  An  increasing  number  of  people  view  education  as  a path  to 
social  and  economic  success,  and  parents  often  see  finding  the  right  school  as  critical  to 
providing  their  children  a good  start  in  life  (Hirsch,  1994). 
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The  quest  for  educational  variety  also  factored  into  the  debate  about  school 
choice.  Starting  in  the  1 960s  there  was  considerable  interest,  among  sections  of  the 
public  as  well  as  among  professionals,  in  alternative  educational  styles.  There  has  also 
been  disillusionment  in  some  quarters  with  the  notion  of  homogeneous  public  schools 
providing  a “one  size  fits  all”  approach  to  education.  Hirsch  (1994)  observed  “a  degree 
of  diversity  and  specialization  is  seen  as  a potential  means  of  motivating  students  at  risk 
of  failure,  as  well  as  helping  to  restore  a sense  of  school  identity,  which  is  strongly 
associated  with  school  effectiveness”  (p.  13).  Raywid  (1989)  suggested  there  was  a need 
for  diversification  in  schooling  based  on  family  values  and  orientations,  but  stressed  that 
there  was  additional  support  for  its  desirability.  Raywid  (1992)  gave  credit  to  Mario 
Fantini  as  the  person  responsible  for  first  articulating  the  argument  for  school  choice 
back  in  the  1 970s  when  he  proposed  diversification  of  schools  was  necessary  to  allow  for 
differences  in  student  learning  styles  as  well  as  differences  in  teaching  styles.  His 
argument  for  public  school  choice,  subsequently  elaborated  and  expanded,  continues  to 
be  the  “essential  core  of  the  education-inspired  case  for  choice”  (p.  5). 

Sosniak  and  Ethington  (1992)  delineate  how  public  schools  of  choice  have  been 
utilized  historically  in  three  different  ways  as  a reform  movement.  Originally  the  schools 
were  conceived  as  a means  to  achieve  voluntary  desegregation,  thus  addressing  concerns 
about  racial,  ethnic,  or  class  integration.  These  schools  were  the  magnet  schools  or 
themed  schools  of  the  early  eighties.  Secondly,  public  schools  of  choice  have  been 
designed  as  a way  to  make  schools  more  responsive  to  parents  and  particular  students. 
Finally,  in  the  late  1980s,  public  schools  of  choice  were  promoted  as  a way  to  force 
change  or  introduce  innovation  into  “a  system  perceived  to  be  inadequate  in  various 
ways”  (p.  35). 
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Diverse  groups  came  together  to  demand  school  choice  in  the  1980s  and  the 
coming  together  of  these  diverse  groups  moved  public  school  choice  into  the  forefront  of 
the  school  reform  movement  (Dougherty  & Sostre,  1992).  Several  conservative 
foundations  and  policy  groups  joined  forces  to  advocate  for  public  school  choice.  Liberal 
policy  scholars  joined  the  coalition  to  advocate  for  poor  children  trapped  in  inner  city 
schools.  Local  educators  called  for  school  choice  to  stem  the  white,  middle  class 
children  from  fleeing  to  the  suburbs,  and  black  parents  wanted  school  choice  to  join  the 
middle  class  in  the  suburb  schools.  Meanwhile  the  Catholic  school  system,  suffering 
from  declining  enrollments  and  income,  joined  in  the  battle.  Finally,  state  governors  in 
1 986  seized  the  political  opportunity  and  made  school  choice  a national  priority 
(National  Governors’  Association,  1 986). 

Of  all  the  suggestions  for  improving  schools,  the  market-based  approach  to 
education  acted  as  a catalyst  channeling  school  reform  discussions  in  the  direction  it 
took.  The  idea  behind  the  market-based  approach  to  choice  was  to  “reshape  education  by 
transforming  parents  and  students  from  clients  of  a public  service  agency  into  consumers 
of  a marketed  product”  (Hess,  2002,  p.  2).  The  concept  of  making  the  market  the  driving 
discipline  of  education  was  not  a new  one  and  has  been  advocated  in  particular  by 
American  theorists:  Friedman  in  1962,  and,  more  recently,  Chubb  and  Moe  in  1990. 
Friedman  advocated  the  use  of  vouchers  redeemable  for  educational  services  at  private 
educational  settings,  but  his  recommendations  did  not  have  the  same  persuasive  power  as 
Chubb  and  Moe’s  institutional  theory  did  when  published.  Calling  the  publication  of 
Chubb  and  Moe’s  book  a “defining  moment  in  the  choice  debate”  (Powers  & Cookson, 
1999,  p.  3),  Cookson  (1994)  remarked  that  it  “captured  the  imagination  of  the  choice 
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movement  and  legitimated  the  idea  of  school  choice  to  the  news  media,  and  hence  to  the 
public  at  large”  (p.  36). 

Detailing  a theory  for  school  choice  in  Politics,  Markets,  and  American  Schools, 
Chubb  and  Moe  (1990)  placed  the  blame  for  current  educational  problems  on  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  educational  system.  Declaring  that  schools  were  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  students  and  never  would,  acted  as  a catalyst  for  many  in  the  educational 
and  political  community  to  seriously  question  the  way  schools  operate.  They  referred  to 
the  present  educational  system  as  a monopoly  that  had  no  incentive  to  change  and 
believed  that  large  bureaucracies  promoted  ineffective  organizations  and  limited 
autonomy.  Their  theory  was  based  on  the  belief  that  America’s  educational  system  was 
failing,  and  they  embraced  the  market  metaphor  as  the  way  to  improve  it.  Chubb  and 
Moe  wanted  to  see  the  government  use  markets  to  force  change  on  what  they  believed  to 
be  an  unyielding  system.  They  theorized  that  the  natural  operations  of  markets  would 
cause  the  poorer  performing  schools  to  close  and  allow  better  schools  to  flourish. 

Adding  support  to  the  market  approach  to  reforming  public  schools,  Lieberman  (1993) 
wrote  that  the  current  public  educational  system  was  dying  and  was  a “lost  cause”  (p.  2). 
He  based  his  belief  on  three  factors:  social  and  demographic  changes  over  which  public 
schools  have  no  control,  policies  that  contribute  to  loss  of  public  support,  and  the 
preferable  system  of  market-based  education. 

However,  the  market-based  approach  to  reform  education  was  not  without  its 
detractors.  Hess  (2002)  disputed  the  market-based  approach  to  education  and  pointed  out 
that,  even  if  the  educational  system  was  forced  into  competition  by  the  market-based 
approach,  public  school  systems  are  driven  by  political  logic,  not  market-driven  logic. 
Public  opinion  counts  and  school  leaders  have  little  incentive  to  force  changes  that  might 
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not  have  political  support  or  backing.  Henig  (1994)  further  argued  against  using 
competition  as  a solution  to  educational  problems  because  the  theory  ignores  the  special 
status  education  occupies  as  a provider  of  “values,  perspectives,  knowledge,  and  skills 
that  will  be  applied  in  the  ongoing  enterprise  of  collective  deliberation  and  adjustment” 
(p.  201).  Cookson  (1994)  cautioned  that  “learning  is  not  something  we  can  buy;  it  is 
something  we  must  experience”  (p.  99). 

Another  stumbling  block  to  fully  accepting  market-based  approaches  to  education 
is  the  controversial  philosophical  view  that  public  education  is  a private  good  (Labaree, 
2000).  Goals  such  as  democratic  equality,  fairness,  and  social  efficiency  are  set  aside  for 
the  individual  benefit.  However,  schools  exist  to  serve  both  the  private  good  and  public 
welfare.  Yet,  schools  differ  from  other  public  institutions  such  as  public  safety  or 
utilities,  in  that  these  institutions  exist  to  “make  life  safer,  convenient,  and  more  pleasant, 
but  they  are  not  essential  to  the  functioning  of  democracy”  (Halchin,  1999,  p.  20).  Smith 
and  Meier  (1995)  argue  against  viewing  education  as  a commodity  that  can  be  quantified 
and  sold  like  other  consumer  products.  They  believed  that  the  American  educational 
system  serves  a broader  public  interest,  one  that  requires  democratic  control  to  mediate 
conflicts  over  the  goals  of  education,  to  assure  that  minority  views  are  assimilated,  and  to 
attempt  to  address  equity  concerns.  Smith  and  Meier  questioned  whether  public  school 
choice  based  on  a market  solution  could  accomplish  all  of  those  goals. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  economic  theory  for  improving  schools  the  current 
practice  of  school  choice  was  developed.  The  political  climate  was  favorable,  and 
against  this  background  school  choice  reinvented  itself  and  emerged  in  the  form  of 
charter  schools  as  the  way  to  improve  American  schools.  Herdman  (2002)  concluded 
“the  timing  was  right  for  charter  legislation  because  it  blended  and  advanced  the  concepts 
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of  autonomy  and  accountability”  (p.  17).  Advocating  an  approach  to  school  reform  that 
has  gained  popularity  in  the  past  decade,  public  choice  theorists  supported  charter 
schools  as  a way  to  limit  government  bureaucracy  by  developing  small,  locally  operated 
autonomous  institutions  that  are  responsive  to  consumers  in  the  delivery  of  public 
services  (Lubienski,  2002).  McGree  (1995)  added  that  charter  school  advocates  view 
these  nontraditional  public  schools  favorably  because  they  require  little  or  no  additional 
public  money  to  implement. 

One  Response:  United  States  Charter  Schools  Emerge 

Nationally  there  appears  to  have  been  six  trends  in  educational  policy  that 
fostered  the  development  of  charter  schools:  accountability,  deregulation, 
decentralization,  restructuring,  public  school  choice,  and  private  school  vouchers 
(Buechler,  1996).  Buechler  defined  accountability  as  the  performance  driven  assessment 
of  school  quality  in  which  programs  are  measured  by  results  and  student  achievement  is 
measured  on  objective  standards  and  competencies.  At  the  same  time,  deregulation  was 
occurring  to  free  schools  from  many  of  the  state  regulations  under  which  schools  operate. 
Schools  were  embracing  decentralization  efforts  that  restructured  how  the  schools 
operated,  and  included  such  changes  as  site-based  management,  teacher  empowerment, 
or  participatory  decision-making.  Restructuring  was  taking  place  with  systemic  attempts 
to  produce  fundamental  change  in  the  purpose,  organization,  and  operation  of  schools. 
Public  school  choice  was  occurring,  encompassing  intradistrict  and  interdistrict  choice 
plans  that  let  parents  choose  the  public  school  their  children  would  attend.  Finally, 
private  school  vouchers  were  being  proposed  signifying  a more  radical  approach  to 
choice.  Charter  schools  offered  a politically  viable  alternative  to  adoption  of  a voucher 
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Ray  Budde  (1988)  is  generally  credited  with  first  using  the  term  charter  in  the 
educational  context.  In  Education  by  Charter:  Restructuring  School  Districts,  he 
advocated  empowering  teams  of  teachers  to  develop  “educational  charters”  which  would 
give  the  teachers  direct  funding  to  try  innovative  methods  of  instruction  for  a period  of  3 
to  5 years.  They  would  have  the  ability  to  design  the  programs,  select  personnel,  and 
evaluate  the  results.  Albert  Shanker  (1988),  then  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  popularized  Budde’s  original  idea  by  proposing  that  teachers,  working  with 
the  union  and  local  school  boards,  develop  autonomous  schools  within  schools  and  call 
them  charter  schools.  His  original  idea  was  to  create  a research  and  development  system 
that  would  allow  the  renewal  of  schools  from  within. 

Budde’s  (1988)  vision,  which  was  promoted  by  Shanker  (1988),  was  based  on  the 
following  tenets.  First  a charter  had  to  be  approved  by  an  official  governing  body  and 
had  to  be  granted  to  someone  with  a vision  or  a plan.  Budde  (1988)  suggested  that  the 
charter  explore  unfamiliar  territory  and  involve  a degree  of  risk  for  the  persons 
undertaking  the  investigation.  The  idea  of  a charter  encompassed  both  the  idea  of  a 
franchise  and  competition  with  the  grantor  of  the  charter  providing  the  supplies  and 
resources  for  the  enterprise.  A charter  would  contain  within  it  specific  activities  for  the 
grantee  and  a definite  time  frame  for  meeting  those  activities.  Finally,  an  agreement 
between  grantor  and  grantee  was  required  agreeing  on  records  to  be  maintained,  reports 
to  be  completed,  and  on  the  evidence  required  to  evaluate  that  the  mission  had  achieved 
its  purpose.  Once  the  charter,  or  contract,  was  granted  the  new  school  would  be 
autonomous  and  free  to  operate  on  its  own. 

Shanker  (1988)  further  elaborated  Budde’s  charter  school  concept  by  presenting 
charter  schools  as  a new  kind  of  school  governance  where  empowered  teachers  could 
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create  innovative  schools  at  existing  schools,  with  union  support.  Cookson  and  Berger 
(2002)  reported  that  Shanker  believed  the  charter  school  concept  had  the  opportunity  to 
provide  a “teacher-centered  reform  . . . that  would  inspire  reform  from  inside”  (p.  3). 
Shanker’s  ideas  appealed  to  many  educators  and  policy  makers  who  began  to  develop  the 
idea  as  a school-based  reform  strategy  (Cookson  & Berger,  2002).  However,  Shanker’s 
plan  was  never  meant  to  change  the  relationship  between  teachers,  union,  or  schools  nor 
did  it  advocate  separating  schools  from  districts.  Cookson  and  Berger  (2002)  asserted 
“but  because  it  did  seek  to  question  the  structures  upon  which  the  traditional,  failing 
system  was  based,  the  concept  opened  the  door  to  even  more  radical  questions”  (p.  34). 

Ted  Kolderie  (1990),  a senior  associate  for  the  Center  for  Policy  Studies  in 
Minnesota  and  Joe  Nathan,  then  the  coordinator  of  the  National  Governors’  Association’s 
Education  Improvement  Project,  built  upon  Shanker’s  proposal  and  moved  it  beyond  the 
realm  of  local  school  control  and  implementation  (Johnson  & Medler,  2000).  Calling  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  “exclusive  franchise”  held  by  public  schools,  Kolderie  (1990) 
authored  a policy  paper  proposing  that  people  be  allowed  to  create  and  own  new  public 
schools  free  from  the  local  school  district’s  control.  Together,  Kolderie  and  Nathan 
(1996)  were  instrumental  in  working  with  other  educational  leaders  and  legislators  in 
Minnesota  to  pass  the  nation’s  first  charter  school  legislation  (Johnson  & Medler,  2000). 

Expanding  Budde’s  (1988)  ideas  into  a fully  developed  charter  school  concept, 
Kolderie  (1990)  believed  that  choice  was  the  best  way  to  improve  schools  and  argued 
that  the  monopoly  or  “exclusive  franchise”  of  school  districts  be  broken.  He  based  his 
argument  on  the  current  state  system  that  provides  funding  to  schools,  but,  because  the 
state  does  not  run  the  schools  directly,  it  cannot  cause  the  schools  to  improve.  As 
Goodlad  (cited  in  Kolderie,  1 990)  suggested,  “the  cards  are  stacked  against  innovation” 
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(p.  36).  Schools  are  operated  on  a local  level  but  are  responsible  to  the  state. 
Improvement  cannot  be  mandated  nor  can  the  state  close  all  schools  operating  below  a 
certain  level.  Kolderie  suggested  that  the  state  could  apply  consequences  if  their  local 
schools  did  not  improve  educational  performance  and  conversely  provide  rewards  for 
meeting  educational  goals.  These  actions  would  provide  the  school  district  with  a reason 
to  improve  or  otherwise  suffer  adverse  consequences.  Kolderie  believed  “for  change  to 
occur  the  district  must  have  a reason  to  change”  (p.  3). 

Kolderie  (1990)  further  delineated  his  charter  ideas  providing  the  foundation  of 
the  charter  movement.  Calling  for  schools  to  be  organized,  owned,  and  run  by  many 
parties  rather  than  traditional  school  systems,  he  envisioned  charter  schools  as  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  They  could  not  be  affiliated  with  a religious  group,  must  not 
charge  tuition,  and  could  not  have  selective  admission  requirements.  He  recommended 
that  the  local  school  board  not  be  the  only  public  body  to  be  able  to  grant  a charter.  In 
exchange  for  freedom  from  rules  and  regulations,  the  charter  would  accept  responsibility 
for  results. 

Nationally,  political  support  for  charter  schools  continued  to  grow  as  backers 
from  various  ends  of  the  philosophical,  political,  and  professional  spectrum  came 
together  (Little  Hoover  Commission,  1996).  To  the  political  right,  charter  schools  were 
promising  innovations  as  they  were  created  to  be  autonomous  and  operate  with  less 
governmental  regulations.  To  the  political  left,  the  charter  schools  kept  public  money 
from  going  to  private  or  religious  schools.  Charter  schools  required  no  new  investment 
of  funds  and  thus  would  appeal  to  government  officials  and  taxpayers  alike  (Cookson, 

1 994).  Even  the  biggest  teacher  union  cautiously  began  to  support  them  (see  NEA 
Charter  School  Initiative  available  on  line  at  www.nea.org/issues/charter/csinit.html). 
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Wells,  Grutzik,  Camochan,  Slayton,  and  Vasudeva  (1999)  interviewed  over  50 
policymakers  in  six  states  to  assess  why  the  policymakers  supported  charter  school 
legislation.  These  researchers  found  that  a fragile  bipartisan  agreement  existed  and  the 
reasons  the  policymakers  gave  for  supporting  charter  schools  varied  depending  on  their 
perceptions  of  the  purpose  for  the  development  of  charter  schools.  However,  three 
themes  emerged  from  their  discussions.  One  theme  held  that  charter  schools  were  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  public  education  system  and  they  signaled  the  forerunner  of 
a full-blown  voucher  system,  which  would  allow  students  to  take  their  per-pupil  funding 
with  them  to  a private  or  public  school  of  their  choice.  The  second  theme  emerged  from 
policy-makers  supportive  of  the  current  educational  system  but  wanting  to  see  charter 
schools  reform  the  current  system.  The  third  set  of  policymakers  viewed  charter  schools 
as  just  one  of  many  reform  movements  with  the  potential  to  strengthen  the  public 
educational  system. 

Lane  (n.d.)  theorized  that  the  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  charter  schools 
fell  into  two  distinct  categories,  reform  or  revolution.  If  the  expressed  goal  of  charter 
schools  is  to  increase  student  academic  achievement,  the  charter  school  experiment  may 
be  viewed  as  part  of  a reform  movement  as  promising  practices  adopted  by  charter 
schools  will  be  eventually  implemented  in  noncharter  public  schools.  The  other 
perspective  on  charter  schools  views  it  as  a revolution  when  the  anticipated  competition 
sparks  system-wide  change  and  restructuring  of  the  public  school  system.  However, 
Johnson  and  Medler  (2000)  assert  that  certain  major  presumptions  must  come  true  in 
order  for  charter  schools  to  play  more  than  a minor  role  in  education  reform.  Charter 
schools  must  be  held  responsible  for  results,  should  uphold  the  principles  of  equity  and 
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excellence,  and  serve  as  educational  laboratories  in  order  to  stimulate  noncharter  public 
schools  to  make  beneficial  changes. 

Conversely,  not  all  people  believe  that  charter  schools  are  meant  to  change  the 
system.  For  some,  their  charter  school  acts  as  a niche  school  serving  a special  population 
that  may  have  become  disenfranchised  with  local  schools.  Finn,  Manno,  and  Vanourek 
(2000b)  support  the  development  of  charter  schools  suggesting  that  charters  may  act  as  a 
benefit  to  those  directly  affected  but  also  may  benefit  the  larger  educational  system 
overall  by  serving  children  who  have  left  the  public  school  system  or  by  serving  children 
with  special  needs.  Still,  they  refute  the  argument  that  charter  schools  may  become 
change  agents  impacting  the  larger  educational  system  and  suggest  that  these  types  of 
schools  “may  even  retard  such  change  by  easing  the  local  demand  for  it  and  giving  the 
noisiest  dissidents  a pressure-release  valve”  (p.  202). 

Charter  school  opponents  argue  that  advocates  ignore  the  fact  that  parents’ 
decisions  on  which  school  their  children  attend  are  based,  not  only  on  academics,  but  also 
on  such  factors  as  geography,  after-school  care,  race,  and  socio-economic  status  of  the 
student  population  (Smith  & Meier,  1995).  Petronio’s  (1996)  study  supported  Smith  and 
Meier’s  findings.  In  examining  choice  decisions  of  parents  of  kindergarten  children  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Petronio  found  that  these  parents  based  their  school 
attendance  decisions  on  opinions  of  neighbors  and  friends.  Parents  who  chose 
nontraditional  schools  expressed  the  desire  for  their  children  to  attend  schools  that  were 
innovative  and  encouraged  creativity.  In  contrast,  parents  who  chose  the  more  traditional 
programs  that  emphasized  basic  skills,  strict  teachers,  and  strong  discipline  generally 
came  from  the  lower  socio-economic  levels.  These  parents  were  less  likely  to  send  their 
children  to  a non-neighborhood  school. 
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The  widespread  adoption  of  charter  schools  has  raised  the  question  of 
privatization  of  education  (Engel,  2000)  and  increased  the  potential  for  use  of  public 
funds  for  private  or  home  schooling.  Opponents  also  accuse  charter  schools  of  ignoring 
the  needs  of  at-risk  students,  segregating  students  based  on  race,  culture,  or  ethnicity 
(Elmore  & Fuller,  1996),  and  not  showing  or  demonstrating  a relationship  to  increased 
student  achievement  (Molnar,  1996). 

Detractors  to  school  choice  were  quick  to  point  out  other  objections,  including 
choice  will  not  work  in  practice.  Hirsch  (1994)  delineated  several  concerns  about 
expanding  school  choice  options.  He  believed  groups  more  privileged  educationally 
would  do  most  of  the  choosing  and  popular  schools  will  fill  up  and  choice  options  will 
quickly  be  closed  off.  Choice  might  work,  but  it  will  have  unintended  side  effects  such 
as  disrupting  the  social  cohesiveness  in  small  communities  which  might  be  threatened  by 
the  disappearance  of  clear  zones  defining  a school’s  clientele,  or  by  competition  between 
two  schools.  He  also  believed  that  choice  in  education  is  self-defeating  as  a good  school 
is  a relative  concept  and  one  person’s  aspirations  may  limit  someone  else’s.  Hirsch 
expressed  concern  that  “the  sum  of  individual  choices  does  not  necessarily  equal  the 
collective  will”  (p.  1 5)  and  cautioned  against  putting  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
consumers,  as  it  would  create  the  wrong  type  of  pressure.  He  feared  school  choice  might 
make  education  more  conservative,  by  discouraging  educators  from  introducing 
innovations  that  might  not  be  readily  understood. 

Kozol  (1992),  a long-time  advocate  for  the  underprivileged,  believed  “choice  will 
fragmentize  ambition,  so  that  the  individual  parent  will  be  forced  to  claw  and  scramble 
for  the  good  of  her  kid  and  her  kid  only,  at  whatever  cost  to  everyone  else”  (p.  92).  Clark 
and  Wasley  (1999)  agreed  that  unintended  effects  may  include  greater  societal 
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fragmentation  as  more  sophisticated  parents  cull  additional  resources  for  their  children’s 

schools,  while  parents  who  are  less  astute  are  unable  to  impact  the  system  effectively  and 

are  left  with  schools  that  have  less  resources.  Describing  the  charter  school  movement  as 

one  that  can  “license  fractionation  or  franchise  creativity,”  Wayson  (1999,  p.  447)  argued 

that  the  movement  is  unlikely  to  change  the  system.  However,  he  did  suggest  that  the 

charter  school  movement  might  offer  a worthwhile  small-scale  experiment.  Perhaps 

Molnar  (1996)  summarized  the  movement  best  when  he  cautioned, 

Charter  schools,  like  private  school  vouchers  and  for-profit  schools,  are  built  on 
the  illusion  that  our  society  can  be  held  together  solely  by  the  self-interested 
pursuit  of  our  individual  purposes.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  charter  school 
movement  represents  a radical  rejection  not  only  of  the  possibility  of  the  common 
school,  but  of  common  purposes  outside  the  school  as  well.  The  struggle  is  not 
between  market-based  reforms  and  the  educational  status  quo.  It  is  about  whether 
the  democratic  ideal  of  the  common  good  can  survive  the  onslaught  of  a market 
mentality  that  threatens  to  turn  every  human  relationship  into  a commercial 
transaction,  (p.  9) 

Molnar  (1996)  is  not  alone  when  it  comes  to  questioning  this  particular 

underlying  democratic  ideal  associated  with  the  choice  philosophy.  Halchin  (1999) 

cautions,  “as  a market-based  education  system,  charter  schools  present  education  as  a 

consumer  good,  parents  as  consumers,  and  students  as  commodities”  (p.  24). 

Calling  the  choice  movement  both  “complex  and  political,”  Ridenour,  Lasley,  and 

Bainbridge  (2001,  p.  66)  assert  that  widespread  implementation  of  the  choice  movement 

beyond  the  experimentation  level  is  uncertain.  For  market-based  approaches  to  school 

reform,  such  as  charter  schools  or  school  vouchers,  to  move  beyond  limited 

experimentations,  Robenstine  (2001)  claimed  certain  conditions  must  be  evidenced: 

The  success  of  school  choice  policy  is  highly  dependent  on  individual  consumers 
being  first  able  to  act  and  then,  second,  actually  acting  in  the  ways  expected  by 
those  who  conceived  and  formulated  the  policy.  The  greater  the  deviation  from 
expected  behavior,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  policy  failure.  Though  in  the 
school  choice  debate  there  is  some  attention  paid  to  whether  parents  actually  act 
in  the  ways  school  choice  proponents  presume  parents  will  act,  [the  significant 
question  is] . . . whether  all  parents  are  even  able  to  act  in  the  ways  presumed.  If 
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the  answer  is  “no,”  this  deficiency  would  indicate  forcefully  that  unregulated 
school  choice  educational  policy  has  a very  low  probability  of  achieving  its  stated 
goal:  improving  the  educational  experiences  for  and  raising  the  achievement 
levels  of  all  students,  especially  those  from  minority  and/or  low  socioeconomic 
backgrounds,  (pp.  56-57) 

In  spite  of  these  concerns,  political  compromises  in  the  1 990s  took  place  that 

allowed  the  charter  school  policies  to  proliferate  rapidly,  even  as  the  nation’s  leadership 

shifted  from  Republican  to  Democratic.  Although  the  political  balance  of  power  shifted 

to  Democrat  after  1992,  the  Congress  became  majority  Republican  in  1994.  Bipartisan 

support  for  charter  schools  at  the  national  level  in  the  mid  to  late  1990s  continued. 

Hassel  (1999)  elaborated  on  the  political  shifts  that  were  occurring: 

Republicans  have  gravitated  to  charter  schools  as  at  least  a first  step  toward  the 
broader  systems  of  school  choice  they  espouse.  So  called  “New  Democrats”  find 
the  idea  appealing  not  as  a step  toward  something  else  but  as  an  ideal  way  to 
bring  elements  of  choice  and  competition  into  the  public  school  system  without 
compromising  some  of  the  fundamental  values  of  public  education,  like  open 
tuition-free  enrollment  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  More  traditional 
Democrats  may  find  charter  schools  unpalatable  on  principle,  nonetheless  an 
acceptable  compromise  that  appears  to  take  the  wind  from  the  sails  of  more 
radical  choice  reforms,  (p.  70) 

Hassel  (1999)  calls  charter  schools  a “national  phenomenon  because  they  appear 
to  sidestep  two  of  the  long-standing  barriers  to  improving  American  public  education” 

(p.  2):  politics  and  practicality.  Promising  reforms  often  fall  victim  to  the  compromise  of 
politics  or  to  the  practical  application  of  actually  making  the  reform  work  across 
thousands  of  independent  semi-autonomous  public  school  districts.  Hassel  believes 
charter  schools  appear  to  be  a reform  that  can  overcome  both  of  those  obstacles. 

There  are  high  hopes  pinned  on  the  charter  movement  but  there  are  strong  forces 
also  working  against  its  success.  The  number  of  states  with  strong  charter  school  laws  is 
small  and  the  number  of  charters  allowed  in  each  state  might  be  too  small  to  make  a 
difference  in  how  American  children  are  educated.  Financial  support  for  charters  is 
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limited,  and  these  schools  are  operating  under  financial  systems  designed  to  support 
districts  not  individual  schools.  Still  others  believe  that  the  charter  movement  offers  a 
simple  answer  to  a complex  problem  (Good  & Braden,  2000). 

Florida’s  Movement  to  Charter  Schools 

Prior  to  the  1990s,  Florida’s  legislature  had  enacted  a number  of  educational 
reforms,  which  gave  it  the  reputation  as  having  one  of  the  most  active  state  legislatures  in 
the  area  of  education  (Trimble  & Herrington,  1997).  The  State  adopted  major 
educational  reforms  including  state  aid  formulas,  statewide  assessments  of  students,  a 
high  school  graduation  test,  and  a state  compensatory  education  program.  In  addition, 
Florida  increased  high  school  graduation  requirements,  adopted  merit  schools  programs, 
and  required  the  development  of  an  alternative  teaching  certification.  The  political 
climate  existed  that  allowed  for  a high  degree  of  consensus,  one  that  “cut  across  political, 
ideological  and  geographic  spectra  on  the  basic  need  for  reform  and  the  legitimacy  of  the 
state  in  using  its  powers  to  impose  across-the-board  solutions”  (p.  5). 

Florida  had  long  embraced  public  school  choice.  Initiated  in  1977,  postsecondary 
options  became  available  to  high  school  students  to  allow  them  to  take  college  courses 
for  credit.  Nevertheless,  with  the  start  of  the  1990s,  the  political  environment  in  Florida 
was  quickly  changing  with  new  legislators  being  elected  who  took  a more  partisan 
approach  to  educational  reform,  especially  when  it  came  to  discussions  about  school 
choice  (Trimble  & Herrington,  1997).  Lt.  Governor  Buddy  MacKay,  under  then 
Governor  Lawton  Chiles,  a Democrat,  attempted  for  several  years  prior  to  its  actual 
passage  to  have  Florida  legislators  pass  a school  choice  bill  but  was  unsuccessful  (Rado, 
1995a).  It  was  not  until  Frank  Brogan,  a Republican,  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Education  Commissioner  in  1 995  and  began  to  speak  favorably  about  charter  schools  that 
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bipartisan  support  in  the  Legislature  began  to  come  together  to  support  charter  school 
legislation.  Florida  already  had  limited  public  school  choice  with  alternative  educational 
centers,  magnet  schools,  dual  enrollment,  interdistrict  open  enrollment,  schools-within- 
schools,  and  year-round  schools  in  place. 

Florida  legislators  successfully  passed  charter  school  legislation  in  1 996  after 
attempting  and  failing  to  do  so  in  previous  legislation  years  (Rado,  1995a).  However, 
upon  passage  of  the  Senate’s  version  of  the  Florida  Charter  Schools  Bill,  CS-SB334, 
early  in  the  1996  legislative  session,  neither  the  State’s  education  commissioner  nor  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  Committee  expressed  optimism  about  the  impact  that 
charter  schools  might  have  in  Florida  in  the  near  future.  Though  suggesting  that  charters 
could  be  the  catalyst  for  innovation  while  creating  competition  for  the  school  districts, 
the  chairman  predicted  that  it  would  take  5 years  to  see  as  many  as  two  dozen  schools  at 
work  in  Florida  (Hollis,  1996).  The  chairman’s  prediction  grossly  underestimated  the 
acceptability  of  charter  schools  as  in  just  6 years  that  number  was  already  over  180 
schools. 

Even  though  House  Bill  403  was  eventually  passed  in  1996  becoming  Florida’s 
Charter  School  Law,  it  was  not  without  its  detractors.  One  opponent,  The  Black  Caucus, 
opposed  the  measure  fearing  it  would  lead  to  elitist  and  segregated  schools  (Rado,  1995d). 
The  Black  Caucus  feared  that  the  measure  would  result  in  a skimming  off  of  the  best 
students  and  leaving  behind  those  less  able  students.  Florida  Senator  Karen  Johnson 
expressed  concern  that  the  charter  schools  had  the  potential  to  become  elite  schools  for 
wealthy  students  whose  parents  had  the  ability  and  money  to  create  separate  schools 
(Hollis,  1996). 
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The  second  major  opponent  came  from  the  FEA-United  teachers’  union.  Pat 
Tomillo,  president  of  the  union,  pressured  the  legislators  to  oppose  the  bill  (Rado,  1995c). 
The  union  expressed  concern  that  charter  school  legislation  would  be  the  first  step  toward 
vouchers  and  that  allowing  unlimited  charters  to  be  granted  would  lead  to  a takeover  of 
public  schools  by  private  interests.  Generally,  all  charter  school  opponents  feared  that 
charter  schools  would  take  tax  dollars  from  schools  to  finance  an  unproven  educational 
reform  (Rado,  1 996). 

The  legislators  in  favor  of  charter  schools  spoke  about  giving  teachers  and  other 
interested  groups  an  opportunity  to  operate  schools.  However,  opponents  did  not  want  to 
focus  time  and  energy  on  a measure  that  was  only  said  to  affect  3%  of  the  school  age 
population  (Rado,  1996).  Opponents  wished  to  focus  on  improving  all  schools,  yet,  they 
were  afraid  that  they  were  about  to  create  a two-tier  educational  system  (Rado,  1995c). 
Unexpectedly,  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  produced  a handout  by  its  legal 
affairs  department  promoting  charter  schools  by  extolling  the  potential  for  competition 
(Wilson,  1996).  A committee  of  experts  from  California,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  and 
Louisiana  proved  to  be  very  influential  when  they  addressed  the  House  Education 
Committee  (Rado,  1995b).  They  were  able  to  assure  the  legislators  that  elitist  schools 
were  not  created  in  the  states  they  represented.  In  addition,  federal  political  support 
came  from  the  then  Democratic  president,  William  Clinton,  who  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  asked  Congress  to  support  charter  school  initiatives  (Terzian  & Boyd,  2004). 
Finally,  after  years  of  proposals  and  negotiations,  the  proponents  had  enough  votes  to 
assure  the  Florida  charter  school  bill  was  passed  and  become  law.  Terzian  and  Boyd 
summarized  the  conception  of  the  Florida  charter  school  movement: 
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By  1996,  it  had  become  clear  to  Florida  legislators  that  charter  schools  constituted 
a brand  of  school  choice  that  circumvented  the  political  controversies  surrounding 
private  school  vouchers.  Charter  schools  appeased  some  of  the  concerns  of  anti- 
voucher legislators,  while  they  met  the  priorities  of  school  choice  proponents  and 
the  spirit  of  Blueprint  2000 — to  give  greater  local  control  through  school  choice 
and  to  foster  greater  parental  involvement  in  public  education.  In  this  regard, 
charter  school  legislation  marked  a compromise.  After  5 years  of  legislative 
sessions,  and  nearly  a decade  of  a dual  policy  of  decentralization  and  state 
accountability,  charter  schools  emerged  on  the  educational  landscape  in  Florida, 
(p.  142) 

The  original  charter  school  law  allowed  for  167  charter  schools  in  Florida  (CSL, 

1 996).  Districts  with  50,000  or  more  students  could  charter  up  to  five  schools  while 
districts  with  fewer  than  50,000  students  could  grant  two  charters.  The  2002  version  of 
the  law  changed  its  language  to  allow  for  unlimited  conversion  schools;  up  to  28  charter 
schools  with  student  populations  of  100,000  or  over;  20  charter  schools  allowed  in 
districts  with  50,000  to  99,000  students;  and  12  charter  schools  allowed  in  districts  with 
less  than  50,000  students  (CSL,  2002).  This  section  of  the  law  was  eliminated  in  the 
2003  version  (CSL,  2003).  Private  schools,  church  schools,  and  parents  of  home- 
schooled  children  were  not  eligible  to  start  a charter  school.  The  district  school  boards 
were  the  original  charter  grantors  or  sponsors,  but  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  which  would  refer  the  appeal  to  the  Charter  School  Appeal 
Commission  for  resolution. 

Florida’s  Charter  School  Law,  as  passed  in  1996  and  amended  each  year  since 
then,  set  forth  eight  statutory  goals.  The  1996  statute  defined  the  purpose  of  charter 
schools  to  include  the  following: 

Improve  student  learning,  increase  learning  opportunities  for  all  students,  with 
special  emphasis  on  expanded  learning  experiences  for  students  who  are 
identified  as  academically  low  achieving,  encourage  the  use  of  different  and 
innovative  learning  methods,  increase  choice  of  learning  opportunities  for 
students,  establish  a new  form  of  accountability  for  schools,  require  the 
measurement  of  learning  outcomes  and  create  innovative  measurement  tools. 
(CSL,  1996,  p.  1) 
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In  addition,  the  legislature  made  “the  school  the  unit  for  improvement  and  created 
new  professional  opportunities  for  teachers,  including  the  opportunity  to  own  the 
learning  program  at  the  school  site”  (CSL,  1996,  p.  1).  In  2001,  Florida  expanded  the 
goals  to  “provide  rigorous  competition  within  the  public  school  district  to  stimulate 
continual  improvement,  to  provide  additional  academic  choices  for  parents  and  students, 
and  to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  public  school  system”  (CSL,  2001,  p.  1). 

In  2002,  the  charter  school  law  was  changed  dividing  the  purposes  for  charter 
schools  into  two  categories.  The  first  category  listed  the  mandated  purposes  of  charter 
schools  to  include  improvement  of  student  learning  and  achievement,  increase  learning 
opportunities  for  all  students,  with  special  emphasis  on  at  risk  students,  and  encourage 
the  use  of  innovative  learning  methods.  The  second  category  listed  what  purposes  the 
charter  schools  may  fulfill  including  expanding  the  capacity  of  the  public  school  system, 
creating  innovative  measurement  tools,  and  providing  rigorous  competition  within  the 
public  school  system  (CSL,  2002).  In  2003,  a fifth  mandatory  purpose  was  added  that 
required  the  measurement  of  learning  outcomes  (CSL,  2003). 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  charters  may  be  granted  by  one  of  two  methods,  either  by 
creating  a new  school  or  by  converting  an  existing  public  school  to  charter  school  status. 
To  convert  to  charter  school  status,  the  principal,  teachers,  parents,  and/or  school 
advisory  council  at  an  existing  public  school  can  submit  a proposal  for  conversion  as 
long  as  50%  of  the  teachers  employed  at  the  school  and  50%  of  the  parents  whose 
children  attend  the  school  support  the  proposal  (CSL,  1996).  Charter  applicants  may 
include  parents,  teachers,  municipalities,  or  a legal  entity  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 


state. 
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Florida’s  charter  school  law  allows  two  sponsors:  the  local  school  board  and  State 
Universities.  The  local  school  board  can  sponsor  a charter  school  only  in  the  county  in 
which  the  district  school  board  has  jurisdiction.  A state  university  may  grant  a charter  to 
a lab  school.  Charter  school  applications  are  submitted  to  the  district  school  board  and 
the  school  board  has  60  days  to  approve  or  deny,  by  majority  vote,  whether  or  not  to 
sponsor  the  proposed  charter  school.  The  granting  sponsor  has  to  ensure  that  the  charter 
is  innovative.  If  the  application  is  not  approved,  the  applicants  may  appeal  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  within  30  days.  The  State  Board  then  has  60  days  to  accept  or  reject 
the  local  school  board’s  decision  (CSL,  2002). 

Each  year  since  the  original  passage  date,  the  law  has  been  amended.  However,  a 
major  change  was  made  to  Florida’s  Charter  School  Law  in  2001  when  the  legislators 
allowed  charter  schools  to  set  eligibility  standards  and  set  capacity  limits  as  long  as  the 
standards  did  not  discriminate  against  qualified  students  and  were  not  in  violation  of  state 
law  (CSL,  2001). 

Florida  charter  schools  are  funded  on  the  same  basis  as  other  Florida  public 
schools  receiving  funds  based  on  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  students  enrolled 
(Office  of  Program  Policy  Analysis  and  Government  Accountability  [OPPAGA],  2000). 
Charter  schools  may  also  access  monies  to  purchase  property,  carry  out  construction  or 
renovations,  or  to  make  lease  payments  through  its  School  Infrastructure  Thrift  (SIT) 
Awards.  Once  a charter  school  reaches  its  third  year,  it  is  eligible  to  receive  monies  from 
the  Public  Education  Capital  Outlay  (PECO)  and  Service  Trust  Fund.  During  the  1 999- 
2000  school  year,  charter  schools  accounted  for  less  than  1%  of  statewide  Florida 
Education  Finance  Program  base  funding.  School  districts  were  permitted  to  retain  5% 
of  the  FTE  funding  generated  by  charter  schools  to  cover  district  administrative  costs  for 
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managing  charter  contracts,  collecting,  and  reporting  required  data  to  the  state 
(OPPAGA,  2000),  but  a change  in  the  charter  school  law  occurred  in  2004  which  now 
limits  school  district  fees  to  5%  of  the  FTE  funding  up  to  the  first  500  students  enrolled 
in  the  charter  school  (CSL,  2004). 

Charter  School  Districts 

Charter  school  districts  are  a recent  development  in  the  movement  for  school 
choice.  In  1999,  Florida  joined  four  other  states,  California,  Georgia,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas,  in  allowing  charter  school  districts  (Lockwood,  2001).  Charter  school  districts 
were  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  student  achievement  by  allowing  the 
districts  to  request  waivers  from  certain  state  rules  and  regulations.  In  return  for  the 
freedom  from  some  state  rules,  the  charter  districts  have  to  establish  performance  goals, 
decide  how  to  measure  those  goals,  and  determine  a time  frame  to  meet  the  performance 
goals.  In  effect  the  charter  districts  could  operate  under  the  same  guidelines  that  charter 
schools  experience. 

Theoretically,  charter  districts  offer  an  innovative  way  to  operate.  New  structures 
and  governance  arrangements  could  be  fashioned  and  change  could  take  place  at  a 
quicker  pace.  Unlike  a charter  school  that  could  be  shut  down  at  renewal  time  for  failure 
to  meet  its  contract  goals,  the  threat  of  a district  shutdown  would  be  slim.  Return  to  the 
previous  status,  as  a public  school  district,  would  be  the  more  likely  outcome. 

Lockwood  (2001)  discovered  that  there  are  only  nine  charter  districts  in  the 
United  States  and  that  each  district  had  its  own  reason  to  seek  charter  status. 

Hillsborough  County,  Florida,  was  attracted  to  the  charter  district  idea  because  it  would 
allow  the  district  more  flexibility  in  fiscal  matters  and  hiring  procedures.  California  has 
five  charter  school  districts,  each  small  and  rural.  Those  districts  voted  for  the  charter 
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status  after  50%  of  their  teachers  approved.  The  California  districts  embraced  the  charter 
district  idea  as  a reaction  to  increased  state  department  directives  concerning  curriculum. 
New  Mexico  has  one  charter  school  district  that  was  created  after  a majority  of  the  voters 
and  65%  of  the  school  district  employees  supported  the  change.  Rio  Rancho  school 
district  in  New  Mexico  won  the  right  to  move  to  charter  school  district  but  did  not  gain 
all  the  autonomy  they  felt  that  they  would  achieve  under  their  new  status.  Cartersville 
City,  Georgia,  obtained  charter  district  status  to  gain  extra  state  support,  appear 
progressive,  and  energize  the  community  and  staff.  They  returned  to  regular  district 
status  after  5 years  under  charter  district  rule.  Texas,  the  only  other  state  that  allows 
charter  school  district  status  refers  to  their  program  as  “home-rule  school  district 
charters.”  However,  there  are  no  existing  charter  districts  in  Texas. 

The  Florida  Charter  School  Districts  Pilot  Program  Law  (CSDPPL)  initiated  in 
1999  authorized  up  to  six  school  districts  to  enter  into  a charter  agreement  with  the  State. 
Currently,  Volusia,  Hillsborough,  Orange  and  Palm  Beach  Counties  have  been  approved 
as  charter  school  districts.  Volusia  County  was  the  first  to  achieve  Charter  District  status 
in  1999.  Hillsborough  followed  in  2000;  Orange  County  was  approved  as  the  state’s 
third  charter  school  district  in  2002,  and  Palm  Beach  County  became  the  state’s  fourth 
charter  school  district  in  January  2003  (Bureau  of  Education  Information  and 
Accountability  Services  [EIAS],  2003).  The  school  board  in  each  district  is  still 
responsible  for  supervising  the  schools  in  their  own  districts  and  are  authorized  to  charter 
each  of  its  existing  public  schools,  apply  for  deregulation  of  its  public  schools,  or 
establish  performance-based  contractual  relationships  with  its  public  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  greater  autonomy  with  accountability  for  performance. 
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In  2003,  the  Florida  legislators  passed  a new  statute  creating  Academic 
Performance-Based  Charter  School  Districts  (APBCSD,  2003).  The  stated  purpose  was 
to  enter  into  a new  relationship  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  select  school 
districts  to  increase  student  achievement.  The  Charter  School  Districts  Pilot  Program  is 
being  phased  out  and  is  to  be  replaced  by  this  new  program.  A school  district  may  be 
eligible  for  designation  as  an  academic  performance-based  charter  school  district  if  a 
minimum  of  50%  of  its  schools  earn  a performance  grade  of  “B”  or  higher  and  no  school 
earns  a “D”  or  lower  for  2 consecutive  years.  If  a school  district  is  designated  as  an 
academic  performance-based  charter  district,  it  can  apply  to  waive  certain  State  Board  of 
Education  rules  and  statutes  if  the  State  Board  of  Education  decides  that  such  an 
exemption  will  assist  the  district  in  maintaining  or  improving  its  high-performance  status. 
However,  certain  rules  or  statutes  cannot  be  waived  among  which  are  those  pertaining  to 
special  education,  civil  rights,  student  assessment  or  state  grading  systems. 

Issues  of  School  Autonomy  and  Accountability 


School  Autonomy 

It  is  organizational  autonomy  that  distinguishes  charter  schools  from  regular 

public  schools  (Garcia  & Garcia,  1996).  Autonomy  empowers  both  professionals  and 

parents.  This,  in  turn,  leads  to  commitment  and  ownership  at  the  school  level,  resulting 

in  committed  adults  creating  institutions  that  are  more  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of 

the  families  (Murphy  & Beck,  1995). 

Perhaps  no  concept  is  as  central  to  the  charter  school  idea  as  “autonomy.” 
Without  autonomy,  charter  schools  cannot  provide  unique  educational  options  for 
children.  They  cannot  serve  as  experimental  “laboratories”  or  “lighthouses”  from 
which  other  children  can  leam.  And  they  cannot  act  as  market  competitors, 
threatening  the  public  school  monopoly  and  inducing  it  to  change.  (Hassel,  1999, 
p.  78) 
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One  criticism  of  the  current  organizational  make-up  of  public  schools  is  the 
micromanagement  by  school  boards  (Hess,  1999).  School  boards  are  faulted  for  being 
isolated  from  other  community  and  government  entities,  spending  too  little  time 
developing  educational  policy,  and  being  reactive  rather  than  proactive.  It  is 
hypothesized  that  by  becoming  more  autonomous,  schools  can  be  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  families;  thus  causing  schools  to  be  more  innovative  by  using 
improved  educational  practices  resulting  in  enhanced  student  performance  (Gam,  1998). 

Within  the  charter  movement  a central  element  of  organizational  autonomy  is  that 
it  addresses  “both  the  internal  operations  of  the  organization  and  its  external  relations, 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  encompasses  both  decentralization  and  deregulation  issues” 
(Wohlstetter  et  al.,  1995,  p.  339).  It  is  the  self-management  of  schools  that  allows  for  the 
ability  to  make  decisions  affecting  all  aspects  of  its  operations.  The  boundaries  set  by 
state  laws  can  enhance  or  limit  the  amount  of  autonomy  granted  to  each  school,  thus 
facilitating  or  restricting  development  of  autonomous  charter  schools.  This  facet  of 
charter  school  law  is  known  as  expansiveness  (Bierlein,  1995). 

Buechler  (1996)  cites  12  criteria  to  determine  the  expansiveness  of  a state’s 
charter  school  law  among  which  are  number  of  schools  allowed;  variety  of  sponsors, 
operators,  or  schools;  the  appeals  process;  evidence  of  support  from  teachers,  community 
leaders  or  parents;  blanket  waivers  from  state  and  district  laws  and  regulations; 
exemption  from  collective  bargaining;  legal  autonomy;  funding;  financial  autonomy;  and 
start-up  funds  provided.  The  more  latitude  a state  provides  its  charter  schools,  the  more 
autonomous  charter  schools  can  become.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  autonomy  given  to  a 
charter  school  varies  from  state  to  state. 
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Wohlstetter  et  al.  (1995)  studied  charter  legislation  in  1 1 states  and  concluded  that 
there  were  three  critical  aspects  of  charter  school  autonomy:  (a)  autonomy  from  higher 
levels  of  government,  (b)  local  or  organizational  autonomy,  and  (c)  consumer 
sovereignty.  Higher  levels  of  government  can  set  policies  that  can  limit  or  reduce  local 
decision-making  (e.g.,  sanctions  against  low  performing  schools  or  allowing  deregulation 
to  occur).  Local  autonomy  refers  to  the  internal  policymaking  that  occurs  in  an 
organization,  such  as  decisions  about  curriculum  and  textbooks.  Consumer  sovereignty 
refers  to  the  ability  of  parents  to  choose  among  various  schools  best  suited  to  their 
family.  Wohlstetter  et  al.  believe  “charter  schools  are  proposed  as  autonomous 
organizations  that  are  self-determining  but  that  are  nested  in,  not  released  from,  district 
and  state  authority”  (p.  339).  Thus,  charter  autonomy  becomes  relative. 

The  concept  of  decentralization  has  been  part  of  educational  reforms  over  the  past 
two  decades  and  encompasses  both  the  development  of  charter  schools  and  site-based 
management  for  traditional  public  schools.  However,  there  remains  a question  about  not 
only  how  much  control  schools  should  have  but  also  over  what  aspects  of  the 
organization  they  should  have  control.  Elmore  (1993)  argues  “the  central  policy  question 
should  not  be  whether  to  centralize  or  decentralize  authority,  but  rather  what  should  be 
loosely  controlled  from  any  given  level  of  government  and  what  should  be  tightly 
controlled”  (p.  51).  Bulkley  (2002)  lists  four  main  areas  of  autonomy  over  which  schools 
may  have  control:  the  educational  framework,  including  mission,  curriculum,  assessment, 
and  professional  development;  fiscal  policies;  personnel  hiring;  and  school  governance. 
Whether  or  not,  schools  can  achieve  autonomy  in  each  area  depends  often  on  their 
relationships  to  their  sponsor  or  district  in  which  they  operate.  This  premise  is  supported 
by  an  early  study  completed  by  Medler  and  Nathan  (1995)  who  examined  1 10  charter 
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schools  in  seven  states  (California,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  and  Wisconsin).  The  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  charter  school  and 
the  local  district  determined  how  much  autonomy  the  charter  schools  were  given. 
Massachusetts  and  Minnesota  had  some  of  the  most  independent  schools  while  Colorado 
had  some  of  the  least  autonomous  schools. 

Millot  (1996)  found  in  his  study  of  charter  school  statutes  that  the  levels  of 
independence  in  charter  schools  were  defined  by  three  factors:  (a)  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  specific  charter  operation,  (b)  the  installed  process  of  becoming  a charter  school,  and 
(c)  the  possibility  of  charter  renewal  and  revocation.  The  extent  to  which  a charter 
school  has  control  over  its  day-to-day  operations  and  is  freed  from  higher  government 
and  local  policy  rules  and  regulations,  Millot  called  operational  autonomy.  The 
operational  autonomy  of  charter  schools  includes  such  factors  as  legal  status,  freedom 
from  state  imposed  regulations  and  statutes,  ability  to  decide  the  type  of  governance  the 
school  operates  under,  student  transportation,  and  school  financing  including  costs 
involved  with  start-up  and  continued  operations. 

The  process  of  becoming  a charter  can  also  impact  autonomy  (Millot,  1996). 
Statutory  and  procedural  barriers,  the  amount  and  type  of  government  assistance 
available,  limits  to  the  number  of  schools  allowed,  the  structure  of  the  approval  process, 
and  types  of  sponsoring  agencies  may  all  limit  autonomy.  Statutory  hurdles  may 
discourage  qualified  groups  from  forming  a charter  school  or  pose  outright  barriers  to 
entry  that  prohibit  groups  from  forming  a charter  school.  Procedures  to  charter  schools 
may  be  so  complicated  or  unwieldy  that  specialized  expertise  is  required  to  sort  through 
the  application  process.  Long  delays  between  approval  of  the  charter  school  application 
and  approval,  or  the  lack  of  an  appeals  process  if  denied  a charter,  can  discourage 
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potential  applicants.  The  number  of  allowable  sponsoring  agencies  can  affect  autonomy. 
If  there  is  only  one  agency  that  grants  charters,  there  is  a risk  that  the  number  of  charters 
may  be  limited  to  those  with  political  connections  or  other  specialized  information. 
Additionally,  Dianda  and  Corwin  (1994)  discovered  in  their  research  with  California 
charter  schools  that  charter  schools  located  in  metropolitan  areas  were  more  likely  to 
confront  obstacles  such  as  union  resistance,  lack  of  support  from  key  persons  in  the 
district,  and  obstructive  local  rules. 

Finally,  the  possibility  of  charter  revocation  or  renewal — the  conditions  under 
which  a charter  can  be  terminated  or  continued — pose  important  implications  for  charter 
school  autonomy.  The  duration  of  the  contract,  process  for  deciding  on  renewal  or 
termination,  proof  in  revocation,  and  the  charter  holder’s  right  of  appeal  all  are  factors 
that  impact  charter  school  autonomy  (Millot,  1 996). 

Even  with  possible  impediments  to  autonomy,  Dianda  and  Corwin  (1994)  and 
The  State  of  Charter  Schools  Third-Year  Report  (Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  [OERI],  1999)  found  in  their  surveys  that  autonomy  allowed  charter 
schools  flexibility  in  decision  making  about  both  educational  and  management  practices. 
The  ability  to  determine  student  discipline  policies,  daily  schedules,  purchasing  of 
supplies/equipment  were  all  sited  as  being  under  the  primary  control  of  the  charter 
schools.  In  addition,  a majority  of  the  charters  were  able  to  control  their  budgets, 
determine  their  school  calendars,  establish  their  curriculum,  and  hire  their  own  staff 
independent  of  the  district  or  charter-granting  agency.  These  findings  were  confirmed  in 
another  autonomy  research  project  examining  Alaskan  charter  schools.  Castanza  (1998) 
found  nine  areas  of  freedom  that  Alaskan  charter  schools  controlled  including  budget, 
purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  school  calendar,  daily  schedule,  student  assessment, 
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student  admission  policies,  student  discipline,  establishment  of  curriculum,  and  hiring 
staff. 

Freedom  and  innovation  were  topics  studied  in  a 1995  survey  undertaken  by 
Corwin  and  Flaherty  (1995)  for  the  Southwest  Regional  Laboratory.  Their  research 
examined  53  of  the  67  charter  schools  operating  in  California  in  the  winter  of  1995. 

They  compared  those  schools  with  46  traditional  public  schools  in  terms  of  school 
autonomy,  teacher  characteristics,  innovation,  parent  involvement,  and  students  served. 
Charter  administrators  were  asked  how  essential  the  charter  status  was  for  the 
innovations  they  were  implementing.  All  of  the  respondents  reported  that  deregulation 
status  was  essential  for  innovations  related  to  staffing.  The  majority  (75%)  reported  that 
charter  status  was  essential  or  valuable  for  making  fiscal  changes.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  staffing  and  fiscal  changes,  between  one  tenth  and  one  third  of  the 
respondents  did  not  believe  that  deregulation  status  was  essential  for  implementing 
innovations. 

However,  no  matter  how  independent  a school  perceives  itself  to  be,  the 
decentralization  and  deregulations  aspects  of  the  charter  school  movement  are  tied 
closely  to  accountability  (Little  Hoover  Commission,  1996).  In  earlier  reform 
movements,  such  as  school-based  management  and  shared  decision-making, 
organizational  autonomy  was  expected  to  power  drive  school  improvement.  School 
improvement  was  expected  to  occur  by  “shifting  more  control  and  autonomy  to  the 
school  level”  (Bulkley,  1 998,  p.  27).  In  the  charter  school  literature,  there  remains  an 
emphasis  on  accountability  in  exchange  for  autonomy  (Hassel,  1999).  This  belief  is 
expressed  as  “freedom  in  return  for  results”  (Finn,  Manno,  & Vanourek,  2000a,  p.  242). 
However,  what  is  viewed  as  a breakthrough  reform  for  some  may  be  in  reality  “an 
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incremental  reform  evolving  along  a continuum  of  autonomy”  (Wohlstetter  et  al.,  1995, 
p.  353). 

Accountability 

A key  component  of  charter  school  legislation  is  that  charter  schools,  as  part  of 
the  public  school  system,  trade  autonomy  for  accountability  and  are  held  responsible  for 
student  outcomes,  as  specified  in  their  charter.  Nevertheless,  resolving  the  accountability 
issue  surrounding  charter  schools  will  be  quite  challenging.  Johnson  and  Medler  (2000) 
cautioned,  "inadequate  accountability  practices  could  pose  a serious  threat  to  the 
long-term  success  and  impact  of  the  charter  movement"  (p.  297). 

A report  published  by  the  Government  Accounting  Office  found  little  state 
legislation  requiring  the  collection  of  baseline  data  to  measure  or  track  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  charter  schools  over  time  (Morra,  1995).  Primarily,  the  method  by 
which  a charter  school  is  held  accountable  varies  considerably  depending  on  the  state  in 
which  they  are  operating  and  agreements  with  the  sponsoring  agency  (Schwartz,  1 996). 
Charter  school  authorizers  or  sponsoring  agencies  other  than  local  school  districts  may 
not  require  charters  to  abide  by  local  school  board  policies. 

Charter  school  authorizers  are  the  primary  official  agents  for  overseeing  charter 
schools  (Vergari,  2001).  At  the  onset  of  chartering  a school,  the  governing  agency  must 
review  the  proposal  and  approve  the  charter  basing  the  granting  of  the  charter  on  such 
items  as  the  school's  proposed  mission,  educational  goals,  curriculum,  finances,  and 
specific  accountability  requirements.  When  the  charter  is  due  for  renewal,  chartering 
agencies  are  responsible  for  conducting  a review.  Based  on  this  review,  the  chartering 
agency  can  renew  or  revoke  a school's  charter. 
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However,  there  are  differing  points  of  view  about  what  it  means  to  be 
accountable.  For  public  schools  the  term,  accountability,  itself  is  open  to  various 
interpretations.  It  is  a complicated  question  involving  several  types  of  accountability  and 
multiple  relationships.  The  Education  Commission  of  the  States  (1998)  defined 
accountability  as  "the  systematic  collection,  analysis  and  use  of  information  to  hold 
schools,  educators  and  others  responsible  for  the  performance  of  students  and  the 
education  system"  (p.  3).  Rothman  (1995)  defined  accountability  simply  as  the  "process 
by  which  school  districts  and  states  attempt  to  ensure  that  schools  and  school  systems 
meet  their  goals"  (p.  1 89). 

Smole  (2002)  suggested  that  accountability  could  include  both  internal  and 
external  structures  in  a school.  Internal  accountability  involves  the  relationships  in  use 
within  the  school  such  as  between  the  school  governing  board  and  administration,  and 
"might  involve  the  adherence  to  school  guidelines  and  procedures  or  to  a specified 
curriculum  (p.  1 ).  In  contrast  to  internal  accountability,  he  defined  external 
accountability  as  that  relationship  between  the  school  and  outside  agents.  To  clarify, 
Smole  suggested  "charter  schools  are  accountable  to  both  the  broader  society,  through 
relationships  between  the  school  operator,  the  governing  board,  public  chartering 
agencies,  and  other  government  entities;  and  to  individuals,  through  relationships  with 
parents  and  students"  (p.  2).  Hill  and  Lake  (2002)  put  it  simply,  "a  charter  school  is 
accountable  to  any  entity  or  group  whose  support  it  must  maintain  to  survive"  (p.  3). 

In  developing  a framework  for  charter  school  accountability,  Gam  and  Cobb 
(2001)  listed  three  ways  charter  schools  could  be  held  accountable  by  using  a 
bureaucratic,  performance-based,  or  market  approach.  Traditionally,  accountability  in 
the  school  system  "has  been  synonymous  with  compliance  regulations,  i.e.,  controls  on 
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the  use  of  public  funds"  (Herdman,  2002,  p.  33).  Darling-Hammond  (1988)  had  called 

this  approach  bureaucratic  accountability  as  "agencies  of  government . . . promulgate 

rules  and  regulations  intended  to  assure  citizens  that  public  functions  will  be  carried  out 

in  pursuit  of  public  goals  voiced  through  democratic  or  legal  processes"  (p.  9).  She 

further  clarified  bureaucratic  mechanisms  work  best  when 

a standard  set  of  practices  or  procedures  can  be  easily  linked  to  behavioral  rules 
that  will  produce  the  desired  outcomes. . . . [It]  does  not  guarantee  results,  it 
concerns  itself  with  procedures;  it  is  effective  only  when  procedures  are  known  to 
produce  the  desired  outcomes  and  when  compliance  is  easily  measured  and 
secured,  (p.  10) 

However,  the  current  trend  in  public  school  accountability  is  moving  in  a new 
direction  where  "states  and  districts  are  putting  more  emphasis  on  student  performance 
and  less  on  compliance"  (Fuhrman,  1999,  p.  1).  Rather  than  focus  on  inputs  as 
bureaucratic  accountability  does,  performance-based  accountability  is  concerned  with 
outputs  such  as  reporting  the  attainment  of  grades,  standardized  scores  on  tests,  or  other 
indicators  that  provide  information  about  how  well  a school  is  performing.  This 
approach  to  accountability  is  used  in  Florida  to  reward  or  sanction  a school  and  more 
recently,  is  the  approach  the  federal  government  is  taking  to  improve  schools. 

Passed  in  2002,  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001  (NCLB)  promises  to  hold  state 
and  local  districts  accountability  for  educational  progress.  Under  NCLB  each  state,  in 
order  to  receive  Title  1 federal  dollars,  must  create  an  accountability  system  based  on 
measurable  academic  standards.  NCLB  contains  four  basic  educational  principles: 
accountability  for  results,  increased  autonomy,  parental  choice,  and  the  use  of 
scientifically  based  instructional  strategies  delivered  by  highly  qualified  teachers  and 
paraprofessionals.  A key  provision  of  the  law  requires  states  to  assess  the  performance 
of  all  students  in  grades  3 through  8 in  math  and  reading  annually  with  an  additional  test 
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administered  some  time  between  grades  10  and  12.  Test  results  are  to  be  made  public 
and  every  school  must  demonstrate  that  students  are  making  adequate  progress  toward 
full  educational  proficiency.  Schools  that  are  not  making  adequate  progress  will  be 
identified  and  parents  will  be  given  the  option  to  transfer  their  child  to  another  public 
school  within  the  same  district.  Failure  to  improve  after  5 years  will  result  in  the 
reorganization  of  school  personnel.  As  charter  schools  are  considered  to  be  public 
schools,  they  must  also  comply  with  the  tenets  of  this  law. 

NCLB  is  an  example  of  a performance-based  accountability  system. 
Performance-based  accountability  attempts  to  align  educational  policy,  administration, 
and  practice  directly  on  teaching  and  learning  (Adams  & Kirst,  1999).  Most 
performance-based  accountability  systems,  also  referred  to  as  test-based  accountability 
systems,  are  linked  to  four  factors:  the  school  is  the  main  unit  of  analysis,  student 
performance  is  the  most  important  outcome  measure,  state-  or  district-established 
standards  are  the  criteria  by  which  schools  are  measured,  and  consequences  in  the  form 
of  incentives  or  rewards  are  attached  to  a school's  performance  (Ladd,  1996). 

Performance  accountability  systems  are  based  on  the  belief  that  on-site  personnel 
are  best  able  to  design  measurements  toward  the  school's  goals.  Therefore, 
performance-based  accountability  "refocuses  accountability  and  monitoring  from  inputs 
and  processes  to  outputs  and  outcomes"  (Miron,  Nelson,  Risley,  & Sullins,  2002,  p.  3). 

Performance-based  accountability  appears  to  be  one  of  the  major  ways  charter 
schools  interpret  the  accountability  requirement.  The  State  of  Charter  Schools  survey 
completed  in  1 999  concluded  that  charter  schools  use  the  results  of  standardized  tests  as 
part  of  their  accountability  practices.  Other  assessment  measurements  included 
performance  assessments,  parent  satisfaction  surveys,  student  surveys,  student 
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demonstration  of  work,  student  portfolios,  and  behavioral  indicators.  In  most  of  the 
states  participating  in  the  survey,  five  or  more  methods  of  assessing  student  achievement 
and  progress  toward  school  goals  were  being  utilized  (OERI,  1999). 

Wells,  Lopez,  and  Scott  (1998)  studied  10  California  school  districts  in  terms  of 
accountability.  They  argued  that  the  charter  schools  were  being  held  accountable  for 
fiscal  sovereignty  rather  than  for  academic  achievements.  The  researchers  discovered 
that  defining  accountability  in  terms  of  student  achievement  was  not  a workable 
accomplishment  when  applied  to  charter  schools.  The  reasons  the  charter  schools  were 
founded  were  too  diverse  to  narrowly  define  accountability  in  terms  of  student  outcomes. 
These  researchers  concluded  that  greater  autonomy  led  to  greater  satisfaction  and 
decision-making  capacity  but  greater  autonomy  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  higher 
academic  achievement. 

Adding  to  the  debate  about  charter  school  accountability,  at  the  present  time  there 
is  no  uniform  student  achievement  measurement  at  the  national  level,  and  states  may  or 
may  not  have  a state  assessment.  Charter  schools  in  some  states  have  had  problems  with 
common  measures  of  assessment.  In  the  early  1990s,  California  utilized  the  California 
Learning  Assessment  System  as  its  performance-based  achievement  exam.  Bixby  (1998) 
reported,  "today,  we  find  the  governor  taking  one  road,  the  state  superintendent  calling 
for  another,  and  districts  often  doing  their  own  thing"  (p.  47). 

However,  no  matter  what  the  assessment  measurements  are  one  of  the  keystones 
to  determining  the  success  of  charter  schools  remains  student  achievement,  or  as 
Ciffolillo  and  Wolf  (n.d.)  remarked,  "demonstrating  academic  achievement  is  at  the  core 
of  the  charter  school  accountability  system"  (p.  1 7).  Are  charter  schools  enhancing 
student  achievement?  There  are  a number  of  issues  that  have  impeded  research  in  this 
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area.  First,  most  charter  schools  have  opened  within  the  last  10  years  so  there  is  not  yet  a 
lot  of  historical  evidence  available.  Second,  according  to  Buechler  (1996),  "evaluating 
student  achievement  in  charter  schools  will  continue  to  be  difficult  because  of  the  lack  of 
rigor  in  many  of  the  charters  regarding  student  outcomes  and  the  measurement  of  those 
outcomes"  (p.  26).  Finally,  as  charter  schools  are  schools  of  choice  for  their  students, 
they  have  a self-selected  population: 

Due  to  this  self-selection  and  the  lack  of  baseline  data  for  students  in  charter 
schools,  accountability  systems  relying  on  one-shot  test  score  data  may  really 
measure  how  successful  charter  schools  are  at  choosing  more  motivated  students 
rather  than  how  well  these  schools  teach  their  students.  (Wells  et  al.,  1998,  p.  60) 

This  self-selection  adds  to  the  difficulty  surrounding  the  question  of  enhanced  student 

achievement. 

There  is  some  debate  on  whether  student  achievement  measures  should  be  the 
sole  indicator  of  a charter  or  traditional  public  school's  success  (Fusarelli,  2001).  In 
schools  that  emphasize  at-risk  populations,  it  is  argued  that  test  scores  may  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  school's  effectiveness.  Others  would  suggest  that  the  market 
economy  be  the  main  measure  of  accountability  with  consumers  leaving  schools  if  not 
satisfied  (Chubb  & Moe,  1990).  Mintrom  (2000)  referred  to  this  process  as  "bottom-up" 
accountability  (p.  6).  He  argued  that  the  combination  of  site-based  management  and 
school  choice  offers  families  an  opportunity  to  act  like  consumers  in  the  marketplace.  If 
they  are  not  satisfied  at  one  school,  they  have  a "low-cost  exit  option"  with  charter  school 
availability  (Mintrom,  p.  6). 

Bierlein  (1995)  claimed  that  charters  are  more  accountable  than  traditional  public 
schools  because  their  contracts  can  be  terminated  if  their  performance  is  deemed 
unsatisfactory.  Fusarelli  (2001)  reported  in  his  case  study  of  Texas  charter  schools  that 
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this  rhetoric  does  not  reflect  reality.  He  concluded  that  charter  school  accountability  was 
driven  by  political  considerations  as  much  as  it  is  was  driven  by  student  or  program 
performance. 

One  fear  expressed  by  ASPIRA,  an  advocacy  group  for  Hispanics,  was  that 
freedom  from  the  conventional  school  regulations  might  undermine  the  scrutiny  normally 
provided  in  more  traditional  approaches  to  education  (Dittmar,  Torres,  & Weiser,  1995). 
Gam  and  Cobb  (2001)  argue  that  even  though  the  subject  of  accountability  appeared 
frequently  in  state  charter  laws  many  charter  schools  were  not  being  held  accountable  in 
practice.  Using  Arizona  as  an  example,  Stout  and  Gam  (1999)  reported  that  Arizona's 
charter  school  accountability  system  was  insufficiently  funded  and  under  staffed,  had 
limited  onsite  inspections,  had  poor  follow  through  on  protocols,  and  did  not  have  clear 
lines  of  authority.  Hess  (2001)  described  the  accountability  efforts  taking  place  as  being 
less  than  realistic. 

Gam  and  Cobb's  (2001)  second  approach  to  school  accountability  involved 
holding  the  professional  educators  responsible  for  student  outcomes.  Providing  teachers 
with  the  autonomy  to  be  innovative  has  been  the  intention  of  many  state  legislatures 
(Datnow,  Hirschberg,  & Wells,  1994).  However,  Darling-Hammond  and  Snyder  (1992) 
interpreted  professional  accountability  to  encompass  upholding  teachers  to  professional 
standards,  acquiring  specialized  knowledge,  and  credentialing. 

The  third  type  of  accountability  included  in  Gam  and  Cobb's  (2001)  framework 
strikes  to  the  heart  of  the  charter  school  movement:  customer  control  or  market 
accountability.  Market  accountability  starts  with  the  "customers'  expectations  that 
providers  will  offer  a product  or  service  of  sufficient  utility  and  quality  to  merit  its  use" 
(Adam  & Kirst,  1999,  p.  471).  Under  the  market  metaphor,  Adams  and  Kirst  clarify 
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"schools  become  shops  that  tailor  the  selection  and  quality  of  services  to  attract  the 
families  upon  whose  patronage  they  depend"  (p.  471).  Thus  schools'  very  existence 
depends  on  their  ability  to  attract  and  keep  customers. 

In  theory,  the  more  popular  schools  survive  while  the  less  successful  schools 
close.  The  concern  with  this  type  of  accountability  is  that  consumers  could  define 
success  in  a limited  manner  and  that  regardless  of  how  much  learning  took  place,  as  long 
as  children  and  parents  were  satisfied,  the  school  would  continue  to  exist.  Geske,  Davis, 
and  Hingle  (1997)  raised  the  concern  that  market  accountability  may  not  ensure  that 
quality  education  is  taking  place.  Even  though  state  regulators  have  the  authority  to 
revoke  a charter  for  failing  to  meet  the  agreed  upon  standards  of  their  contract,  political 
considerations  may  play  a greater  factor  in  whether  a school  maintains  its  charter.  Many 
charter  school  founders  carry  significant  political  and  economic  clout  in  their 
communities  and  it  is  unlikely  that  these  same  people  "will  allow  the  market  system  to 
determine  the  fate  of  their  school"  (p.  22). 

Newman,  King,  and  Rigdon  (1997)  recommended  that  a comprehensive  school 
accountability  system  include  the  following  four  parts:  (a)  information  about  the  school's 
performance  standards  forjudging  the  successful  obtainment  of  those  goals,  (b)  rewards 
and  sanctions  for  success  or  failure  to  meet  set  standards,  (c)  some  mechanism  to  judge 
whether  the  standards  have  been  met,  and  (d)  the  ability  to  distribute  rewards  or 
sanctions.  However,  Newman,  King,  and  Rigdon  (1997)  recognized  that  just  having  the 
four  components  in  place  would  not  be  sufficient  to  resolve  problems  with 
accountability.  They  recognized  three  problems  areas  associated  with  implementation, 
organizational  capacity,  and  internal  accountability. 
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Controversy  persists  on  how  to  implement  standards  and  what  the  specific 
standards  should  be. . . . [The]  dispute  continues  over  whether  school 
performance  should  be  judged  according  to  individual  student  improvement  or  on 
absolute  performance  standards;  whether  it  should  be  judged  relative  to  the  social 
background  of  the  student  population.  [With  regards  to]  organizational  capacity 
. . . [f]irst,  the  standards  themselves  must  call  for  more  ambitious,  high-quality, 
intellectual  work  for  all  students.  Stricter  accountability  to  deliver  mediocre 
curriculum,  or  to  expect  more  challenging  academic  work  only  from 
economically  privileged  students,  would  be  no  advance.  Second,  even  if  external 
authorities  provided  higher  quality  standards  and  inducements,  many  schools 
would  lack  the  capacity  to  meet  them.  (Newman  et.  al,  1997,  pp.  46-47) 

Concerned  about  perceived  current  weaknesses  in  states’  accountability  plans, 

some  charter  advocates  have  proposed  that  charter  schools  adopt  transparent  charter 

school  accountability  plans,  modeled  after  the  Generally  Accepted  Accounting  Principles 

(GAAP)  used  by  private-sector  firms  (Finn  et  al.,  2000a).  In  the  literature,  this  method  of 

accountability  is  referred  to  as  accountability  by  or  via  transparency. 

Finn  et  al.  (2000a)  penned  the  phrase  accountability  via  transparency  to  describe  a 

process  that  allows  visibility  into  the  working  of  the  schools,  thus  monitoring  them 

though  supply-style  mechanisms  rather  than  from  the  traditional  dependency  on  rules  and 

compliance.  For  this  system  to  function  well,  three  levels  of  accountability  must  be  in 

place.  Level  I involves  systematic  and  timely  disclosure  about  the  school’s  performance, 

governance,  curriculum,  and  finances.  Level  II  of  the  accountability  procedures  requires 

the  chartering  agencies  to  disclose  their  criteria  and  procedures  for  approving  charters, 

monitoring,  intervening,  and  renewal.  The  final  level  involves  the  state  maintaining 

complete  information  about  the  state  charter  program  and  obtaining  regular  audits  and 

evaluations  of  that  program.  Finn  et  al.  (2000b)  concluded  that  it  is  the  existence  of 

internal  accountability,  the  relationships  between  staff  and  parents  that  makes  the  school 

successful  for  the  students,  and  it  is  the  internal  nature  of  accountability  that  forms  the 
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basis  for  external  accountability.  They  determined,  “that  transparency  can  facilitate  and 
inform  internal  accountability,  and  that  it  is  what  makes  external  accountability  possible” 
(P-  5). 


Each  of  the  accountability  strategies  suggested  has  its  focus  and  application. 

Nevertheless,  Brown  (1990)  suggested  that  because  public  education,  and  by  implication 

charter  schools,  were  complex  organizations: 

Multiple  accountability  strategies  are  needed  to  hold  the  whole  system 
accountable.  Policymakers  need  to  think,  not  in  terms  of  one  accountability 
strategy  or  mechanism,  but  in  terms  of  an  accountability  system  in  which  several 
accountability  strategies  are  used  to  monitor  different  functions  and  different 
parts  of  the  educational  process.  For  a system  to  be  held  fully  accountable,  these 
mechanisms  must  also  be  integrated  with  each  other  so  that  all  aspects  of  the 
institution  are  under  control  and  operating  under  a consistent  set  of  expectations. 
Without  this  coordination,  schools  will  be  held  accountable  to  splintered  and 
conflicting  demands,  (p.  4) 

Florida’s  School  Accountability  Plan 

Florida  has  attempted  to  design  a model  for  school  accountability.  In  fact, 
Herrington  and  MacDonald  (200 1 ) assert  “accountability,  as  an  organizing  principle  for 
establishing  state  responsibility  for  public  education,  is  alive  and  well  in  Florida”  (p.  7). 
This  strategy  has  been  keenly  pursued  as  a method  to  define  the  state’s  role  in  education, 
to  monitor  student  achievement  and  progress,  and  to  advance  school  reform  (Herrington 
& MacDonald,  2001).  These  researchers  found  that  Florida  legislators  have  been  active 
in  the  area  of  public  school  accountability  as  a school  reform  strategy  as  far  back  as  the 
1970s.  Commencing  in  the  early  1970s,  Florida  legislators  proposed  legislation  that 
required  the  development  of  a set  of  standards  that  each  child  needed  to  achieve  in  each 
grade  level  and  in  each  subject.  The  Educational  Accountability  Act  of  1976  called  for 
testing  of  students  in  four  grades  in  the  subject  areas  of  reading,  mathematics,  and 
writing.  The  test  that  developed  became  the  State  Student  Assessment  Test,  the 
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forerunner  of  the  current  state  mandated  tests  public  school  children  take  starting  in  third 
grade.  In  addition  to  the  accountability  framework  being  proposed  as  a means  of 
improving  student  achievement,  sanctions — directed  toward  the  student  but  not  the 
individual  school — were  added  for  failure  to  meet  the  standards. 

In  the  1980s,  the  state  moved  away  from  the  accountability-driven  reforms  of  the 
1970s  as  a method  of  raising  student  achievement,  into  program  and  fiscal  mandates  as  a 
strategy  to  improve  student  performance  (Herrington  & MacDonald,  2001).  Chafing 
from  under-funded  mandates,  the  districts  began  to  accuse  the  state  of  attempting  to 
move  control  from  the  local  level  to  the  state  level.  However,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
1990s,  student  performance  had  not  risen  as  a result  of  these  mandates  and  the  state 
changed  course  once  again. 

Starting  with  the  passage  of  School  Improvement  and  Accountability  Act  in  1991 
Florida’s  legislators  embarked  on  a new  wave  of  school  reform  (Massed,  Fuhrman,  Kirst, 
& Carver,  1994).  The  Accountability  Act  created  the  Florida  Commission  on  Education 
Reform  and  Accountability  as  an  independent  body  separate  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  This  commission  produced  Blueprint  2000,  which  established  a new  set  of 
relationships  between  the  state  and  local  schools  and  focused  on  educational 
accountability.  Increasing  fiscal  flexibility  and  allowing  deregulation  to  occur,  Florida’s 
legislature  set  the  stage  for  what  would  later  become  the  current  Florida  school 
accountability  movement.  Among  other  initiatives,  Blueprint  2000  required  public 
schools  to  both  develop  school  improvement  plans  that  detailed  how  schools  were  going 
to  improve  their  operations  and  to  report  to  the  public  on  school  effectiveness. 
Consequently,  the  passage  of  this  act  signaled  a change  in  policymaker  attitudes  about 
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how  Florida  schools  should  be  governed.  This  legislation  required  a shift  to  state 
deregulation  and  bottom-up  school  site  improvement. 

Commencing  in  1996,  The  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  a set  of 
standards  entitled  the  Sunshine  State  Standards,  which  became  the  required  state 
curricular  framework  (Herrington  & MacDonald,  2001).  Closely  aligned  with  the 
Sunshine  State  Standards,  a new  assessment  was  developed  entitled  the  Florida 
Comprehensive  Assessment  Test  (FCAT).  Consequently,  as  a result  of  the  adoption  of 
these  standards  and  the  new  assessment,  public  reporting  requirements  became  more 
detailed  with  an  annual  report  for  the  public  and  a second  report  designed  for  the  school 
advisory  council.  The  school  advisory  council  was  designated  as  responsible  for 
determining  whether  the  school  had  made  adequate  progress  toward  its  goals  as 
delineated  by  the  school  improvement  plan.  However,  even  though  schools  were 
required  by  law  to  demonstrate  adequate  progress  toward  their  school  improvement 
goals,  this  proved  to  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  Schools  could  be  designed  as  critically 
low  if  student  achievement  was  below  a certain  level  for  two  consecutive  years  in  a row 
on  the  new  state  assessments.  Possible  state  interventions  included  reconstitution  or 
allowing  students  the  option  of  transferring  to  another  public  school. 

In  1 999,  the  Florida  Legislature  enacted  another  set  of  school  reform  measures 
that  were  based  on  the  concept  of  accountability.  This  time,  however,  provisions  were 
added  detailing  the  establishment  of  student  achievement  standards,  assessing  statewide 
standards,  mandating  the  public  reporting  of  performance,  and  sanctions  and  rewards 
given  for  performance.  In  addition,  for  the  first  time,  monetary  rewards  and  sanctions 
were  directed  toward  schools,  not  just  toward  individual  students,  for  failure  to 
demonstrate  adequate  student  achievement  (Herrington  & MacDonald,  2001).  Referred 
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to  as  the  A+  Plan  or  School  Accountability  Plan  devised  by  Governor  Jeb  Bush,  an 
accountability  system  for  Florida’s  public  schools  was  created  utilizing  grades  from  A to 
F.  The  A+  Plan  offered  students  in  failing  schools  tuition  scholarships  paid  for  by  state 
money.  Grades  were  determined  by  student  performance  on  the  standardized  test  scores 
in  reading,  math,  and  writing  on  the  Florida  Comprehensive  Assessment  Test  (FCAT), 
with  schools  receiving  a grade  between  A and  F.  Monetary  awards  for  top  performing 
schools  were  offered  up  to  $100  per  pupil.  Any  school  that  received  a school 
performance  grade  of  A was  given  deregulated  status  starting  in  1999.  These  schools 
were  then  freed  from  all  regulations  governing  public  schools  with  the  exception  of  those 
delineated  by  statute  such  as  health,  safety,  and  civil  rights  of  students  (OPPAGA,  2000). 
Students  attending  schools  receiving  a grade  of  F for  2 out  of  4 consecutive  years  would 
be  allowed  to  transfer  to  a school  of  their  own  choice  (OPPAGA).  This  system  has  come 
to  be  known  as  test-based  accountability  defined  by  the  high-stakes  testing  that  drives 
this  high-stakes  accountability  system.  These  test-based  or  performance-based  systems 
are  called  high-stakes  because  the  results  are  used  to  make  significant  decisions  about 
schools,  teachers,  administrators,  and  students. 

Currently  there  are  five  consequences  built  in  to  the  accountability  system  by 
Florida  law.  These  include  monetary  awards  for  high  performing  schools,  monetary 
awards  to  be  used  as  bonuses  for  teachers  or  staff,  determination  of  grade  to  grade 
promotion  including  high  school  graduation,  and  school  choice  for  those  students  that  the 
State  deemed  low  performing  schools. 

Effects  of  High-Stakes  Accountability  Programs 

Even  though  the  high-stakes  testing  movement  is  relatively  young,  there  is  an 
increasing  amount  of  research  on  the  unintended  consequences  of  high-stakes  testing. 
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Reliance  on  high-stakes  accountability  has  led  to  such  unexpected  results  such  as 
discouraging  classroom  innovation,  risk-taking,  and  invention  (McLaughlin,  1991). 
Furthermore,  McLaughlin  suggested  under  high-stakes  accountability  systems  teachers 
have  become  uninterested  in  working  with  high  risk  populations,  curriculums  narrow  to 
limit  opportunities  to  develop  higher  order  thinking  skills  or  problem  solving  abilities, 
and  "failure"  is  disproportionately  allocated  to  at-risk  students.  Questioning  the  views  of 
principals  in  Texas  on  the  effects  of  high-stakes  testing,  respondents  mentioned  increased 
teacher  and  student  stress  or  heightened  anxiety  levels  as  a result  of  performance  on  the 
high  stakes  tests  (Schulte,  Schulte,  Slate,  & Brooks,  2002). 

In  a study  assessing  the  impact  of  Florida's  A+  program  on  public  schools, 
Goldhaber  and  Hannaway  (2004)  interviewed  principals  and  teachers  at  five  schools: 
three  schools  had  received  a grade  of  "A"  and  two  that  had  received  a grade  of  "F."  The 
researchers  assumed  that  the  impacts  and  responses  at  the  schools  would  be  different 
depending  on  the  school  grade  received  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  true.  The  researchers 
discovered  three  main  themes.  All  school  principals  interviewed  admitted  to  narrowing 
their  instructional  program  to  focus  on  test  preparation.  Social  pressure  was  felt  to 
maintain  the  high  grade  or  improve  from  the  low  grade.  School  districts  responded  by 
providing  additional  resources  to  the  lower  achieving  schools  and  personnel  were 
reallocated  based  on  greatest  need.  A second  study  conducted  in  Florida  found  support 
to  show  after  the  introduction  of  the  high-stakes  testing  program,  low-performing 
students  and  students  from  low  socio-economic  backgrounds  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  be  placed  into  special  educational  categories  exempt  from  the  state 
accountability  program,  teachers  increased  class  time  on  subjects  emphasized  in  the 
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accountability  system  and  increased  class  time  spent  on  test-taking  skills  (Figlio  & 
Getzler,  2002). 

North  Carolina's  ABC  State  Accountability  program  is  similar  to  Florida's 
high-stakes  accountability  program  as  North  Carolina's  program  offers  financial  rewards 
to  staff  members  in  exemplary  schools  and  low  performing  schools  are  given  mandatory 
assistance  from  the  state  and  are  subject  to  state  intervention.  Ladd  and  Zelli  (2002) 
surveyed  North  Carolina  elementary  principals  to  assess  what  actions  they  took  as  a 
result  of  that  State's  accountability  program.  The  researchers  examined  possible  change 
areas  including  program  goals,  changes  in  the  work  environment,  and  changes  in 
instructional  tools.  Ladd  and  Zelli  reported  that  principals  in  their  survey  redirected 
resources  into  math  and  reading,  emphasized  test  preparation,  and  incorporated  reading 
and  math  activities  into  the  extracurricular  programs.  They  also  found  that  the  principals 
directed  more  attention  to  the  low-performing  students.  One  concern  raised  by  these 
principals  was  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retaining  teachers  in  low-performing 
schools. 

In  contrast,  Diamond  and  Spillane  (2001)  examined  selected  Chicago  Public 
Schools  to  determine  whether  there  was  a difference  in  leader  behavior  based  on  the 
high-stakes  accountability  program.  They  concluded  there  was  a difference  in  how  the 
school  leaders  reacted  to  the  program  and  it  was  based  on  whether  the  school  was 
designated  high  or  low  performing.  In  the  high  performing  schools  (schools  where  the 
majority  of  students  achieved  at  or  above  the  national  norms  in  reading  or  math) 
incentives  were  structured  around  rewards  rather  than  sanctions  with  recognition  for  high 
performance.  In  schools  designated  as  low  performing,  incentives  were  organized 
around  avoiding  reconstitution  or  probation. 
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One  of  the  main  concerns  of  high-stakes  testing  opponents  is  that  curricular 

experiences  may  be  narrowed  by  the  content  of  the  test  (Smith,  Edelsky,  Draper, 

Rottenberg,  & Chedland,  1990).  In  an  examination  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland's 

statewide  testing  programs,  Corbett  and  Wilson  (1991)  concluded  the  higher  the 

consequences  of  test  performance,  the  more  likely  the  curriculum  will  narrow.  McNeil's 

(2000)  study  in  Texas,  found  in  many  schools — especially  those  with  high  concentrations 

of  minority  students — instruction  in  nontested  subjects  such  as  science  or  social  studies 

was  suspended.  Popham  (2001)  referred  to  this  as  "curricular  reductionism"  (p.  19). 

Positive  changes  in  response  to  high-stakes  testing  at  the  school  level  are  also 

reported  to  include  revising  district  curriculum  to  be  consistent  with  state  standards, 

using  resources  to  purchase  additional  instructional  materials,  hiring  more  qualified 

teachers,  increasing  teacher  professional  development  activities,  and  focusing  resources 

on  at-risk  students  (Stecher,  2002).  There  still  is  much  to  be  learned  about  how  the  data 

from  high-stakes  tests  are  used  and  what  the  consequences  are  for  students,  teachers, 

administrators,  and  schools  will  be.  Sounding  a warning  note  about  high-stakes 

accountability  systems,  Abelmann  and  Elmore  (1998)  cautioned. 

Nested  within  these  developing  external  accountability  systems  are  real  schools: 
schools  that  have  their  own  distinctive  organizational  characteristics  and 
problems;  schools  that  have  unique  student  populations;  schools  situated  in 
diverse  and  particular  communities;  and  schools  with  their  own  institutional 
histories.  The  reality  of  particular  schools  belies  the  pressure  for  uniformity 
behind  the  emerging  accountability  systems.  External  accountability  systems 
assume  a world  in  which  all  schools  are  held  to  the  same  expectations  for  student 
performance.  The  world  that  school  administrators  see,  however,  is  bounded  by 
their  particular  settings,  by  their  own  conceptions  of  who  they  are,  who  they 
serve,  what  they  expect  of  students,  and  what  they  think  of  as  good  teaching  and 
learning,  (p.  1) 
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Research  on  Perceptions  of  Autonomy  and  Accountability 

A review  of  the  literature  to  date  reveals  little  prior  research  comparing  traditional 
public  school  principals  and  charter  school  principals  on  the  dimensions  of  autonomy  and 
accountability.  Callero  (1997)  surveyed  47  traditional  public  school  administrators  and 
56  charter  school  directors  to  determine  their  perceptions  regarding  autonomy, 
innovation,  and  accountability  in  traditional  public  schools  and  charter  schools  in 
California.  Callero  divided  her  sample  into  high  and  low  autonomy  schools  based  on 
their  response  to  her  survey.  In  terms  of  autonomy,  Callero  discovered  the  high- 
autonomy  schools  were  significantly  more  accountable  for  reporting  to  their  constituents 
than  low-autonomy  schools.  Callero  also  found  that  high-autonomy  schools  were  more 
innovative  and  more  accountable  for  student  achievement.  Charter  school  directors 
reported  higher  levels  of  operational  and  overall  autonomy  than  traditional  public  school 
administrators.  She  concluded,  in  comparison  to  traditional  schools,  charter  school 
directors  reported  significantly  higher  overall  autonomy,  innovation,  and  accountability 
levels  than  did  public  school  principals. 

In  a study  comparing  public  and  private  schools  in  terms  of  autonomy,  Glass 
(1997)  discovered  that  autonomy  issues  were  similar  in  both  types  of  schools.  Many  of 
the  reported  constraints  were  similar  and  both  sectors  operated  within  the  limits  of  a set 
of  prescribed  laws.  Health  and  safety  requirements  still  must  be  followed.  Funding 
constraints  impact  both  private  and  public  schools.  Consequently,  Glass  did  not  find 
differences  in  how  autonomy  was  perceived  between  the  two  groups  and  concluded 
“autonomy  is  an  issue  that  does  not  clearly  distinguish  public  from  private  education” 


(p.  9). 
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In  a study  completed  with  261  Nebraska  high  school  principals,  Weichel  (2002) 
assessed  their  perceptions  of  state  accountability  standards.  He  found  a majority  of  the 
principals  perceived  that  such  standards  impacted  the  areas  of  administration,  stress 
levels,  pressure,  and  time.  There  were  no  differences  in  perceptions  based  on  gender, 
age,  years  of  experience,  amount  of  training,  or  school  demographics.  Principals  in 
schools  with  large  school  enrollments  were  less  likely  to  believe  that  the  standards  would 
impact  teacher  professional  development  activities  than  were  principals  in  smaller 
districts.  The  principals  in  this  study  perceived  state  standards  would  increase  demands 
on  their  time  and  would  create  stress  and  pressure  for  educators,  but  they  did  not  believe 
that  state  standards  would  have  a major  impact  on  student  learning. 

Zimmerly  (2003)  assessed  the  perceptions  of  superintendents  and  high  school 
principals  toward  the  Indiana  Graduation  Qualifying  Exam.  Respondents  were  unsure  of 
the  effect  the  exam  had  on  instruction,  curriculum  or  student  achievement.  Of  the 
changes  undertaken  as  a result  of  the  implementation  of  the  state  exam,  most  respondents 
reported  an  alignment  of  programs  and  curriculum  to  Indiana  state  standards. 

Summary  of  Research  Findings 

Starting  with  the  first  charter  school  legislation  enacted  in  1991,  charter  schools 
have  become  part  of  the  educational  reform  landscape.  Spurred  by  changes  in  the  way 
the  federal  government  perceived  their  role  in  education,  and  by  the  perception  that 
schools  were  bureaucracies  unresponsive  to  parents  and  their  children,  political  pressure 
mounted  resulting  in  educational  reform  proponents  pushing  an  agenda  of  school  choice 
(Cookson,  1994).  School  choice  would  expand  opportunities  for  children  and  allow  all 
parents  to  act  as  consumers  providing  them  the  freedom  to  choose  the  most  appropriate 
school  for  their  children  (Chubb  & Moe,  1990).  In  addition,  public  schools  of  choice 
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were  advanced  as  a way  to  force  public  schools  to  change  or  innovate,  as  it  was  believed 
that  competition  for  students  and  resources  would  cause  public  schools  to  improve 
(Sosniak  & Ethington,  1992).  Finally,  charter  schools  were  promoted  as  a compromise  to 
school  vouchers  (Wells,  Lopez,  et  al.,  1999). 

A review  of  the  literature  showed  that  the  concept  of  autonomy  is  crucial  to  the 
charter  school  movement.  Autonomy  is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  a school  is  free 
from  state  and/or  district  policies  and  rules  and  regulations.  By  allowing  a school  to 
operate  with  reduced  rules  and  regulations,  it  is  theorized  that  the  school  can  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  its  consumers.  Florida  expanded  on  the  charter 
school  idea  and  passed  legislation  that  eventually  allowed  four  entire  school  districts  to 
become  part  of  a pilot  study  into  charter  school  districts.  Initiated  in  1999,  the  Florida 
Charter  School  Districts  Pilot  Program  was  designed  to  allow  school  districts  to  request 
waivers  from  certain  state  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  improving  student 
achievement  (Charter  School  Districts  Pilot  Program,  1999). 

In  exchange  for  autonomy,  charter  schools  are  held  accountable  for  student 
achievement.  However  this  has  proven  to  be  difficult  to  measure  as  the  method  by  which 
a charter  school  is  held  accountable  depends  on  the  state  in  which  it  is  operating.  The 
requirement  for  accountability  still  exists,  as  the  charter  school  must  have  achievement 
goals  for  its  students.  However,  in  reality,  each  state  has  its  own  accountability  criteria 
and  varies  in  how  it  plans  to  assess  student  performance.  Charter  schools  use  a wide 
variety  of  assessment  tools  and  measure  a wide  range  of  student  outcomes.  Some  states 
require  that  charter  schools  use  achievement  on  standardized  tests,  while  other  states 
encourage  the  use  of  alternative  assessments  (Morra,  1995).  In  addition,  charter  school 
advocates  argue  that  performance  accountability,  which  “refocuses  accountability  and 
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monitoring  from  inputs  and  processes  to  outputs  and  outcomes”  should  be  the  basis  on 
which  the  charter  schools  are  judged  (Miron  et  al.,  2002,  p.  3). 

In  Florida,  which  has  developed  a test-based  accountability  system,  all  public 
schools  are  graded  based  on  student  performance  on  standardized  tests  scores  in  reading, 
math,  and  writing  on  the  Florida  Comprehensive  Assessment  Test  (FCAT).  Monetary 
awards  are  provided  to  top  performing  schools  and  sanctions  apply  to  both  students  and 
schools  for  failure  to  achieve  set  goals.  Charter  schools  also  fall  under  the  Florida 
accountability  system  but  few  of  them  actually  receive  a grade  because  of  population  size 
or  make-up  of  their  student  population.  Because  the  charter  school  movement  is 
relatively  young,  accountability  issues  still  remain  unresolved. 

In  summary,  this  chapter  presented  an  overview  of  the  literature  relevant  to  the 
charter  school  movement,  both  at  the  national  and  state  levels.  In  addition,  the  issues  of 
autonomy  and  accountability  were  discussed.  Chapter  3 reviews  the  methodology  for  the 
study. 


CHAPTER  3 

DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 


This  chapter  contains  a description  of  the  participants,  instrumentation,  data 
collection,  research  design  and  the  plan  for  data  analysis.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  survey  selected  Florida  charter  school  administrators,  traditional  public  school 
principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter  school  districts  to 
determine  the  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  and  accountability  within  their 
schools.  This  research  was  an  extension  of  a previous  study  on  autonomy  and 
accountability  in  California  public  schools. 

Six  research  questions  were  addressed  in  this  study: 

• How  do  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators,  traditional  public  school 
principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter  school 
districts  differ  regarding  autonomy  in  their  schools? 

• How  do  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators,  traditional  public  school 
principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter  school 
districts  differ  regarding  accountability  in  their  schools? 

• Is  there  a difference  between  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  based  on  self- 
reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
principals’  school  type  and  district  enrollment  size? 

• Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  accountability  based  on 
self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
principals’  school  type  and  district  enrollment  size? 

• Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  based  on  self- 
reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and  years 
of  school  administrative  experience? 

• Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  accountability  based  on 
self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
years  of  school  administrative  experience? 
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Participants 

Population 

The  population  for  this  study  included  all  elementary,  middle/junior  high,  and 
high  school  public  school  principals  in  Florida  employed  during  the  2003-2004  school 
year.  Three  subpopulations  were  included  in  this  study:  charter  school  principals, 
traditional  public  school  principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in 
charter  school  districts.  The  Florida  Department  of  Education  (Bureau  of  Educational 
Information  and  Accountability  Services,  2003)  reported  that  there  were  2,891  public 
school  principals  in  Florida,  serving  3,679  schools  including  charter,  ESE,  adult, 
vocational,  and  juvenile  justice. 

In  total,  there  are  67  school  districts  in  Florida,  alphabetized  and  numbered 
sequentially  from  1-67.  Of  these  67  districts,  10%  (N  = 7)  are  identified  as  very  large, 
with  a student  population  of  100,000  students  or  more;  16%  (N  = 1 1)  are  large,  with  a 
student  population  of  40,000  to  99,999;  15%  (N  = 10)  are  medium,  with  a student 
population  of  20,000  to  39,000;  21%  (N  = 14)  are  classified  as  medium/small  with  a 
student  population  of  7,000  to  19,999;  and  finally,  37%  (N  = 25)  are  small,  with  a student 
population  of  less  than  7,000  (Bureau  of  Education  Information  and  Accountability 
Services,  2003). 

There  are  four  charter  school  districts  in  Florida  at  the  present  time:  Volusia, 
Hillsborough,  Orange,  and  Palm  Beach  Counties.  The  first  charter  district  began  in  1999, 
serves  64,046  students  at  70  schools,  including  three  charter  schools.  The  second  charter 
district  began  in  2000  and  educates  181,755  students  at  241  schools.  The  third  charter 
district  is  the  16th  largest  school  district  in  the  nation  serving  165,881  students  at  152 
schools.  The  newest  charter  district  obtained  charter  district  status  in  2003  and  serves 
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170,214  students  at  175  schools.  In  the  four  charter  districts,  there  are  526  principals 
(El AS,  2003). 

The  Choice  Office  for  the  State  of  Florida  reported  that  there  are  258  charter 
schools  operating  currently  with  the  potential  for  47  more  to  open  in  the  2003-2004 
school  year.  Charter  schools  in  Florida  are  present  in  40  county  school  districts 
representing  less  than  2%  of  the  total  public  school  population  and  serving  over  50,000 
students  (Office  of  Independent  Education  and  Parental  Choice,  2004). 

Pilot  Study  Sample 

A pilot  study  of  30  public  school  principals  from  the  elementary,  middle,  and 
high  school  levels  within  a large  Central  Florida  school  district  was  selected.  After 
obtaining  approval  of  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  (UFIRB),  a 
cover  letter  (Appendix  A)  and  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  the  principals.  The  cover  letter  explained  the  nature  of  the  study  and  the 
directions  for  completion  of  the  questionnaire.  Upon  receipt  of  the  completed 
questionnaires,  the  examiner  examined  the  reliability  coefficients  and  item-total 
correlations. 

Survey  Instrument,  Pilot  Study  and  Validation 

This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  proposed  research  process  and  data 
collection  methods.  It  is  divided  into  three  subsections:  (a)  the  development  phase  of  the 
questionnaire,  (b)  pilot  study  of  the  questionnaire,  and  (c)  validation  results. 

Questionnaire  Development 

The  content  of  the  survey  was  developed  through  an  extensive  review  of  the 
literature  related  to  charter  schools  and  the  two  variables  of  autonomy  and  accountability 
as  they  relate  to  public  schools  in  general.  The  items  for  the  section  on  autonomy  were 
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adapted  from  an  instrument  developed  by  Callero,  who  based  her  survey  on  research 
completed  by  Corwin  and  Flaherty  (1995),  Dianda  and  Corwin  (1994)  and  Medler  and 
Nathan  (1995).  The  accountability  section  of  the  survey  was  derived  from  research 
reported  in  Meyer  (1997),  the  State  of  Charter  Schools  Third-Year  Report  (OERI,  1999), 
Mintrom  (2000),  and  Herdman  (2002). 

Previously,  the  reliability  of  Callero’s  survey  was  established  using  Cronbach’s 
coefficient  alpha,  an  index  of  the  internal  consistency  of  responses  between  and  among 
items.  Callero  reported  coefficients  of  0.86  for  autonomy,  and  0.75  for  accountability 
sections  of  her  survey.  Coefficients  of  .7  or  higher  are  considered  acceptable  for  the  use 
of  an  instrument  within  an  actual  study. 

Only  the  autonomy  section  of  Callero’s  original  survey  was  incorporated  into  the 
expanded  version  of  the  instrument  used  in  this  study.  The  section  asking  for  the 
principals’  ratings  on  the  amount  of  control  they  had  over  various  aspects  of  school 
functioning  was  adapted  from  Callero’s  original  survey.  However,  a change  in  format 
was  made.  Callero’s  survey,  which  required  the  respondents  to  answer  in  a dichotomous 
format,  was  changed  to  a 5-point  Likert  scale.  Callero  divided  her  autonomy  section  into 
four  areas  encompassing  curriculum  and  instruction,  staffing,  fiscal,  and  services  and 
policies.  These  statements  were  kept  on  the  expanded  survey.  However,  an  additional 
autonomy  question  concerning  establishing  teacher’s  salaries  was  added  for 
consideration  and  one  original  question  concerning  the  hiring  and  firing  of  staff  was 
made  into  two  separate  questions  based  on  feedback  from  an  expert  reviewer.  The 
section  on  constraints  to  achieving  school  autonomy  was  taken  directly  from  Callero’s 
survey  with  the  addition  of  a question  on  federal  mandates.  However,  the  wording  of  the 
questions  was  slightly  modified. 
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The  pilot  study  questionnaire  was  arranged  in  four  sections.  Items  1-21  measured 
autonomy  in  curriculum  and  instruction,  student  conduct  policies,  staffing,  fiscal 
management,  and  local  services.  Items  22-32  examined  constraints  to  achieving 
autonomy.  Items  33-46  of  the  survey  examined  perceptions  related  to  accountability. 
Finally,  items  47-56  collected  demographic  variables  related  to  both  traditional  public 
and  charter  schools.  The  46  items  for  the  two  dependent  variables  were  presented  as 
statements,  to  which  the  respondent  disagreed  or  agreed  on  a 5-point  Likert-type  scale. 

In  addition,  there  were  three  open-ended  questions.  The  open-ended  questions  allowed 
the  respondents  to  (a)  express  their  opinions  about  areas  they  believe  have  the  greatest 
need  for  autonomy,  (b)  list  changes  they  would  make  if  given  more  autonomy,  and  (c) 
elicit  their  opinions  about  the  unintended  consequences  of  the  State’s  accountability 
program. 

The  first  part  of  the  survey  was  designed  to  gather  information  about  autonomy 
and  accountability  issues,  while  the  last  section  of  the  survey  presented  seven 
demographic  questions  used  to  obtain  descriptive  information  about  the  respondents  and 
their  schools.  Each  demographic  question  was  presented  in  a forced-choice  or  fill-in 
format.  Demographic  questions  targeted  to  the  respondents  included  information  about 
current  job  role,  how  long  the  administrator  has  served  in  his/her  current  position,  total 
number  of  years  as  an  administrator,  prior  school  administrative  experience,  and 
educational  level.  Four  questions  covered  the  demographics  of  the  school  the 
administrator  serves  and  encompassed  questions  concerning  the  characteristics  of  the 
school  population.  The  size  of  the  district  enrollment  group  (number  of  students  in  the 
district  where  the  school  is  located)  was  obtained  from  a state  database. 
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Three  public  school  principals,  representing  the  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
school  levels  were  asked  originally  to  review  the  survey,  along  with  the  director  of  a 
charter  school  and  a charter  school  principal.  The  results  of  their  feedback  led  to 
refinement  in  the  format  and  types  of  questions  asked.  The  format  of  the  questionnaire 
was  modified  to  reflect  the  expert  opinions  of  the  review  panel. 

The  revised  questionnaire  was  further  revised  and  sent  to  a second  set  of 
reviewers.  Eight  experts  in  the  field  of  education  were  asked  to  review  the  instrument  to 
ensure  that  the  questions  measured  the  two  construct  areas.  In  addition,  the  experts  were 
asked  to  assess  the  questionnaire  format.  Their  suggestions  and  recommendations  were 
incorporated  into  a second  draft  survey. 

Pilot  Study  of  the  Reliability  and  Item-Total  Correlations  of  the  Autonomy  and 
Accountability  Questionnaire 

Once  approval  from  the  dissertation  committee  and  the  University  of  Florida’s 
Institutional  Review  Board  (UFIRB)  was  obtained  to  proceed,  the  revised  survey  was 
then  pilot-tested  by  30  principals  selected  from  within  a large  Central  Florida  school 
district.  The  principals  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  survey  items  as  they  pertain  to  their 
school.  A cover  letter  and  a copy  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire 
were  mailed  to  the  principals’  residences  or  school  addresses  if  the  home  addresses  were 
not  available.  Two  mailings  were  sent.  The  first  mailing  resulted  in  15  surveys  returned. 
The  second  mailing  resulted  in  10  additional  surveys  received  for  a total  of  25. 

The  pilot  study  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  measures  such  as  reliability 
coefficients  and  item-total  correlations  to  be  calculated.  Cronbach’s  coefficient  alpha 
was  computed  separately  for  each  of  the  two  constructs:  autonomy  and  accountability. 

The  following  reliability  coefficients  were  computed:  autonomy  = .8346,  and 
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accountability  = .7124.  This  indicates  an  acceptable  level  for  usage  of  this  survey 
instrument.  Three  survey  questions  were  eliminated  from  the  accountability  section  of 
the  questionnaire  based  on  item-total  correlations.  Two  demographic  questions  were 
added  to  the  final  draft  of  the  survey:  one  question  asked  for  prior  school  administrative 
experience  and  the  second  question  requested  the  grades  the  school  served.  Table  3-1 
provides  an  overview  of  the  survey  instrument  and  a description  of  each  of  the  sections. 


Table  3-1.  Variables 


V ariables/Sections 

Description 

Question  numbers 

I. 

Autonomy 

Autonomy  related  to  curriculum 
and  instruction,  staffing,  fiscal 
management,  and  services  and 
policies. 

1-21 

II. 

Autonomy  constraints 

Obstacles  to  achieving  autonomy 

22-32 

III. 

Accountability 

Accountability  perceptions 
including  factors  important  in 
evaluation  of  schools. 

33-46 

IV. 

Background  information 

Current  job  role,  years  of 
experience  in  current  position  and 
educational  level,  type  of  prior 
school  administrative  experience, 
number  of  students  in  the  school, 
grades  served,  and  characteristics 
of  student  population. 

47-55 

Pilot  Study  Results 

As  shown  in  Table  3-2,  of  the  30  principals  selected  for  the  pilot  study,  a total  of 
25  surveys  were  returned,  representing  an  83%  response  rate.  Of  the  25  returned 
surveys,  two  principals  were  administrators  at  charter  schools.  The  mean  number  of 
years  the  pilot  study  participants  had  been  principals  at  their  current  school  was  7 years. 
In  contrast,  the  principals  reported  serving  an  average  of  1 5 years  as  public  school 
administrators.  Within  the  pilot  study,  68%  of  the  participants  reported  holding  a 
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master’s  degree  as  their  highest  degree  obtained,  16%  indicated  they  held  a specialist 
degree,  and  another  16%  reported  holding  a doctorate. 


Table  3-2.  Administrator  respondents’  characteristics  for  pilot  study 


Professional  characteristics 

Frequency 

Valid  % 

Title  of  respondent 

Charter  school  principal/administrator 

2 

8.0 

Public  school  principal  in  a charter  district 

23 

92.0 

Number  of  years  in  current  position 

1-5 

12 

50.0 

6-10 

7 

29.2 

11-15 

3 

12.5 

16-20 

2 

8.3 

21-25 

0 

0.0 

26  or  greater 

0 

0.0 

Total  number  of  years  as  a public  school  administrator 

1-5 

1 

4.2 

6-10 

6 

25.0 

11-15 

7 

29.1 

16-20 

7 

29.2 

21-25 

2 

8.3 

26  or  greater 

1 

4.2 

Highest  degree  earned 

Bachelors 

0 

0.0 

Masters 

17 

68.0 

Specialist 

4 

16.0 

Doctorate 

4 

16.0 

Note:  N = 25.  One  respondent  did  not  provide  the  number  of  years  in  current  position. 
One  respondent  did  not  provide  the  number  of  years  as  a public  school 
administrator. 


As  shown  in  Table  3-3,  68%  of  the  respondents  represented  the  elementary  school 
level,  16%  represented  the  middle  school  level,  and  another  16%  represented  the  high 
school  level.  Five  principals  served  schools  with  student  enrollments  of  500  or  less,  13 
principals  served  student  enrollments  of  501  to  1,000,  and  7 principals  served  student 
enrollments  of  1,001  or  greater.  School  enrollment  sizes  ranged  from  100  students  to 
2,700  students. 
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Table  3-3.  School  demographic  characteristics  for  pilot  study 


School  demographic  characteristics 

Frequency 

% 

School  level 

Elementary  (K-5) 

17 

68.0 

Middle/junior  (6-8) 

4 

16.0 

High  (9-12) 

4 

16.0 

Combination 

0 

0.0 

School  enrollment 

1-500 

5 

20.0 

501-1,000 

13 

52.0 

1,001  or  greater 

7 

28.0 

Socio-economic  status  (SES)  of  student  population 

1-25% 

2 

8.0 

26-50% 

10 

40.0 

51-75% 

9 

36.0 

76-100% 

4 

16.0 

Note:  N = 25 


Data  Collection  for  Actual  Study 

After  the  pilot  study  of  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  was 
completed,  permission  to  conduct  the  actual  research  project  was  requested  from  the 
University  of  Florida’s  Institutional  Review  Board  for  Human  Subjects  Research.  Data 
collection  steps  were  based  on  Dillman’s  (2000)  guidelines. 

Following  the  UFIRB  approval,  the  survey  packets  were  mailed  within  a few  days 
to  the  residences  or  school  addresses  of  the  randomly  selected  principals,  using 
principals’  addresses  obtained  through  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  database. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Education  database  does  not  contain  home  addresses  for 
charter  school  principals  so  school  addresses  had  to  be  used.  Surveys  packets  consisted 
of  a cover  letter  explaining  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  study,  a copy  of  the 
questionnaire,  and  a stamped  return  envelope.  The  cover  letter  introduced  the  researcher; 
delineated  the  voluntary  nature  of  participation,  and  detailed  directions  for  return  of  the 
questionnaire.  Participants  were  asked  to  return  the  questionnaire  within  2 weeks.  A 
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reminder  letter  and  an  additional  copy  of  the  survey  was  mailed  after  2 weeks  from  the 
original  mailing  date  to  all  subjects  who  failed  to  respond  to  the  first  mailing.  A third 
mailing  was  not  necessary  as  the  acceptable  response  rate  was  obtained.  Six  weeks 
following  the  initial  distribution  of  the  surveys,  data  collection  was  considered  complete. 
A sample  of  the  cover  letters  is  provided  in  Appendix  C.  A copy  of  the  Autonomy  and 
Accountability  Questionnaire  is  provided  in  Appendix  D. 

The  researcher  developed  a database  to  enter  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
selected  administrators.  This  database  was  used  to  provide  labels  for  outgoing  envelopes 
and  a log  for  outstanding  surveys.  Each  administrator  was  assigned  a three  digit-code 
number  to  facilitate  follow-up  in  nonretumed  surveys.  The  code  number  was  included  in 
the  database  devised  to  track  the  surveys.  This  code  was  also  placed  on  a label  affixed  to 
the  survey  to  track  the  returned  surveys.  As  completed  surveys  were  returned,  the 
administrators  were  eliminated  from  the  database.  To  improve  the  survey  response  rate, 
Dillman  (2000)  suggested  including  a small  token  financial  incentive.  Therefore,  $5  was 
included  in  the  initial  mailing  to  each  respondent  as  an  incentive  for  return  of  a 
completed  survey. 

In  general,  expected  response  rates  for  surveys  fall  between  50%  (adequate  for 
analysis  and  reporting)  and  60%,  which  would  be  considered  acceptable  (Babbie,  1973; 
Dillman,  2000).  A review  of  the  literature  specific  to  the  education  field  revealed  various 
response  rates,  with  return  rates  of  34.5%  for  Doud’s  national  study  of  K-8  principals  in 
1989,  and  44.1%  return  rate  for  Doud  and  Keller’s  (1999)  national  study  of  K-8 
principals  in  1998.  For  this  study,  the  targeted  acceptable  response  rate  was  50%. 
Research  Study  Sample 

For  the  actual  research  study  sample,  a request  for  the  mailing  addresses  of  the 
public  school  principals  was  made  to  the  Florida  Department  of  Education.  The  Florida 
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Department  of  Education  was  unable  to  provide  home  addresses  for  most  of  the  charter 
school  principals  so  a separate  listing  of  charter  school  principals  and  school  addresses 
was  obtained.  From  these  listings,  using  a stratified  random  design,  a sample  of  (N  = 80) 
traditional  public  school  principals  was  drawn,  excluding  those  in  the  charter  districts.  A 
second  sample  (N  = 80)  was  drawn  from  the  population  of  the  four  charter  school 
districts  in  Florida.  A third  sample  (N  = 80)  consisting  of  those  charter  school 
administrators  representing  the  258  charter  schools  that  were  operating  during  the  2003- 
2004  school  year  also  was  selected.  The  principals  were  randomly  selected  from  each  of 
the  three  types  of  schools  (i.e.,  traditional,  charter,  traditional  in  a charter  district), 
yielding  a total  sample  size  of  240  participants. 

During  the  random  selection  process,  traditional  principals  in  noncharter  districts 
were  chosen  from  districts  divided  by  size  into  small,  small/medium,  medium,  large,  and 
very  large  sized  districts.  The  principals  in  charter  districts  were  employed  in  either  large 
or  very  large  size  districts  so  stratification  based  on  size  was  unable  to  occur.  Likewise, 
most  charter  schools  in  Florida  are  located  in  large  or  very  large  districts. 

Seven  surveys  were  returned  as  undeliverable  from  the  initial  mail  out;  five  other 
surveys  were  returned  for  other  reasons  such  as  no  longer  employed  as  administrator  or 
declined  to  participate.  Babbie  (1973)  recommended  that  the  number  of  questionnaires 
that  could  not  be  delivered  or  were  returned  be  subtracted  from  the  initial  sample  size  to 
derive  the  actual  response  rate.  The  actual  response  rate  is  then  based  on  the  number  of 
completed  questionnaires  divided  by  the  net  sample  size.  For  this  study,  the  net  sample 
size  was  228  principals. 

Two  weeks  after  the  initial  mailing,  a total  of  103  completed  surveys  and  5 
undeliverable  surveys  were  received,  yielding  a response  rate  of  43%.  A second  mailing 
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was  sent  out  on  the  1 5th  day  of  the  study  to  those  principals  that  had  not  responded  at 
that  point  to  the  initial  mailing.  A total  of  159  completed  surveys  and  12  undeliverable 
or  returned  surveys  were  received.  Overall,  a response  rate  of  69%  was  obtained  through 
the  two  mailings.  A third  mailing  was  not  necessary  as  the  desired  response  rate  for 
analysis  and  reporting  was  obtained  from  the  first  two  mailings. 

Charter  School  Data 

Table  3-4  summarizes  the  charter  school  administrators’  professional 
characteristics.  Of  the  80  charter  school  administrators  selected  for  the  research  study,  a 
total  of  48  surveys  were  returned.  The  mean  number  of  years  the  research  participants 
had  been  principals1  at  their  current  school  was  4.1  years  with  an  average  of  10.5  total 
years  as  a school  administrator.  Prior  to  accepting  their  current  position,  20.8%  of  the 
charter  school  administrators  reported  having  no  prior  school  administrative  experience 
before  becoming  a principal,  while  12.5%  reported  previously  working  as  a private  (not 
Parochial)  school  administrator.  Slightly  over  2%  of  the  charter  school  administrators 
had  Parochial  school  administrative  experience  with  the  majority  of  the  respondents 
(60.4%)  reporting  having  public  school  administrative  experience  prior  to  obtaining  their 
current  position.  A small  percentage  (4.2%)  of  the  charter  school  administrators  reported 
having  worked  at  the  university  level  prior  to  their  current  position.  Within  the  research 
study,  10.4%  of  the  participants  reported  holding  a bachelor’s  degree  as  their  highest 
degree  obtained,  39.6%  held  a master’s  degree,  18.8%  held  a specialist  degree,  while 
3 1 .3%  reported  holding  a doctorate. 


'The  term  principal  is  used  interchangeably  with  administrator  throughout  this 
analysis. 
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Table  3-4.  Charter  school  administrator  respondents’  professional  characteristics 


Professional  characteristics 

Frequency 

Valid  % 

Number  of  years  in  current  position 
1-5 

35 

72.9 

6-10 

12 

25.1 

11-15 

1 

2.1 

16-20 

0 

0.0 

21-25 

0 

0.0 

26  or  greater 

0 

0.0 

Total  number  of  years  as  a public  school  administrator 


1-5 

18 

38.0 

6-10 

16 

23.5 

11-15 

4 

8.4 

16-20 

4 

8.4 

21-25 

0 

0.0 

26  or  greater 

6 

12.6 

Previous  school  administrative  experience 

No  school  administrative  experience 

10 

20.8 

Private  (not  parochial) 

6 

12.5 

Parochial  school  administrative  experience 

1 

2.1 

Public  school  administrative  experience 

29 

60.4 

Other 

2 

4.2 

Highest  degree  earned 

Bachelors 

5 

10.4 

Masters 

19 

39.6 

Specialist 

9 

18.8 

Doctorate 

15 

31.3 

Note:  N = 48 


As  shown  in  Table  3-5,  37.5%  of  the  charter  school  respondents  represented  the 
elementary  school  level,  14.6%  represented  the  middle  school  level,  10.4%  served  high 
school  level,  and  another  37.5%  reported  working  at  a combination  grade  school,  such  as 
K-8  or  6-12.  Charter  school  administrators  reported  school  enrollments  ranging  from  48 
students  to  3,200  students,  with  the  average  student  population  at  406.  The  majority  of 
the  charter  school  principals  (75%)  served  schools  with  less  than  500  students.  Almost 
90%  of  the  charter  schools  in  the  research  study  were  located  in  either  medium  to  large 
or  very  large  districts. 
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Table  3-5.  Charter  school  administrators’  school  demographic  characteristics 


School  demographic  characteristics 

Frequency 

% 

School  level 

Elementary  (K-5) 

18 

37.5 

Middle/Junior  (6-8) 

7 

14.6 

High  (9-12) 

5 

10.4 

Combination 

18 

37.5 

District  enrollment  group/pk-12  membership 

Small/medium  (<7000  to  19,999  students) 

5 

10.4 

Medium/large  (20,000  to  99,999  students) 

23 

47.9 

Very  large  (greater  than  100,000  students) 

20 

41.7 

School  enrollment 

1-500 

36 

75.0 

501-1000 

9 

18.8 

1,001  or  greater 

3 

6.2 

Socio-economic  status  (SES)  of  student  population 

1-25% 

16 

33.3 

26-50% 

10 

20.8 

51-75% 

13 

27.1 

76-100% 

9 

18.8 

Note:  N = 48 


Public  Schools  Located  in  Charter  Districts  Data 

As  shown  in  Table  3-6,  of  the  80  charter  school  district  principals  selected  for  the 
research  study,  a total  of  54  surveys  were  returned.  The  mean  number  of  years  the 
research  participants  had  been  principals  at  their  current  school  was  7 years  with  an 
average  of  15  total  years  as  a school  administrator.  Prior  to  accepting  their  current 
position,  7.4%  of  the  principals  reported  having  no  prior  school  administrative 
experience  before  becoming  a principal,  while  the  majority  (92.6%)  of  the  respondents 
reporting  having  public  school  administrative  experience  prior  to  obtaining  their  current 
position.  Within  the  research  study  sample,  64.2%  of  the  charter  district  principles 
reported  holding  a master’s  degree,  20.8%  held  a specialist  degree,  and  another  1 5% 
reported  holding  a doctorate. 
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Table  3-6.  Charter  district  administrators’  professional  characteristics 

Professional  characteristics 

Frequency 

Valid  % 

Number  of  years  in  current  position 

1-5 

22 

41.5 

6-10 

23 

43.4 

11-15 

7 

13.2 

16-20 

0 

0.0 

21-25 

1 

1.9 

26  or  greater 

0 

0.0 

Total  number  of  years  as  a public  school  administrator 

1-5 

3 

5.7 

6-10 

12 

22.8 

11-15 

19 

35.9 

16-20 

9 

17.1 

21-25 

5 

9.5 

26  or  greater 

5 

9.5 

Previous  school  administrative  experience 

No  school  administrative  experience 

4 

7.4 

Private  (not  Parochial) 

0 

0.0 

Parochial  school  administrative  experience 

0 

0.0 

Public  school  administrative  experience 

50 

92.6 

Other 

0 

0.0 

Highest  degree  earned 

Bachelors 

0 

0.0 

Masters 

34 

64.2 

Specialist 

11 

20.8 

Doctorate 

8 

15.0 

Note:  N=53.  One  respondent  did  not  provide  all  of  the  professional  characteristics  data. 


As  shown  in  Table  3-7,  61.1%  of  the  principals  served  elementary  schools,  18.5% 
represented  the  middle  school  level,  while  20.4%  represented  the  high  school  level. 
School  enrollment  ranged  from  300  to  3,500  students,  with  an  average  student  enrollment 
of  1,126. 


Traditional  Public  School  Principals’  Data 

As  shown  in  Table  3-8,  57  of  the  80  traditional  school  principals  selected  for  the 
research  study  returned  surveys.  The  mean  number  of  years  the  research  participants  had 
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been  principals  at  their  current  school  was  6 years  with  an  average  of  1 5 total  years  as  a 
school  administrator.  Prior  to  accepting  their  current  position,  one  of  the  principals 
reported  having  no  prior  school  administrative  experience  before  becoming  a principal, 
two  principals  reported  private  (not  Parochial)  school  experience,  while  53  (92.9%)  of 
the  respondents  reported  having  public  school  administrative  experience  prior  to 
obtaining  their  current  position.  Within  the  research  study  sample,  77.2%  of  the 
principals  reported  holding  a master’s  degree,  10.5%  held  a specialist  degree,  and  another 
12.3%  reported  holding  a doctorate.  As  shown  in  Table  3-9,  54.4%  of  the  principals 
served  elementary  schools,  26.3%  represented  the  middle  school  level,  and  15.8  % 
represented  the  high  school  level,  while  3.5%  represented  schools  with  a combination  of 
grades  such  as  K- 8 or  6-12. 


Table  3-7.  Charter  district  administrators’  school  demographic  characteristics 


School  demographic  characteristics 

Frequency 

% 

School  level 

Elementary  (K-5) 

33 

61.1 

Middle/junior  (6-8) 

10 

18.5 

High  (9-12) 

11 

20.4 

District  enrollment  group/PK-12  membership 

Small/medium  (<7000  to  19,999  students) 

0 

0.0 

Medium/large  (20,000  to  99,999  students) 

7 

13.0 

Very  large  (greater  than  100,000  students) 

47 

87.0 

School  enrollment 

1-500 

2 

3.7 

501-1000 

34 

63.0 

1,001  or  greater 

18 

33.3 

Socio-economic  status  (SES)  of  student  population 

1-25% 

10 

18.5 

26-50% 

15 

27.8 

51-75% 

16 

29.6 

76-100% 

13 

24.1 

Note:  N = 54 
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Table  3-8.  Public  school  administrator  (non-charter  districts)  respondents’  professional 
characteristics 


Professional  characteristics 

Frequency 

Valid  % 

Number  of  years  in  current  position 

1-5 

32 

56.1 

6-10 

18 

31.6 

11-15 

6 

10.5 

16-20 

1 

1.8 

21-25 

0 

0.0 

26  or  greater 

0 

0.0 

Total  number  of  years  as  a public  school  administrator 


1-5 

4 

7.0 

6-10 

15 

26.3 

11-15 

14 

24.6 

16-20 

15 

26.3 

21-25 

3 

5.3 

26  or  greater 

6 

10.5 

Previous  school  administrative  experience 

No  school  administrative  experience 

1 

1.8 

Private  (not  Parochial) 

2 

3.5 

Parochial  school  administrative  experience 

0 

0.0 

Public  school  administrative  experience 

53 

92.9 

Other 

1 

1.8 

Highest  degree  earned 

Bachelors 

0 

0.0 

Masters 

44 

77.2 

Specialist 

6 

10.5 

Doctorate 

7 

12.3 

Note:  N = 57 


The  principals  reported  their  school  enrollment  ranged  from  260  to  2,300 
students,  with  a mean  of  883.  Nearly  44%  of  the  schools  in  this  sample  were  located  in 
small-  to  medium-size  districts,  with  another  40.4%  located  in  medium-large  to  large  size 
districts.  Only  15.7%  of  these  schools  were  located  in  very  large  districts  (Table  3-9). 
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Table  3-9.  Traditional  administrators’  school  demographic  characteristics 


School  demographic  characteristics 

Frequency 

% 

School  level 

Elementary  (K-5) 

31 

54.4 

Middle/Junior  (6-8) 

15 

26.3 

High  (9-12) 

9 

15.8 

Combination 

2 

3.5 

District  enrollment  group/PK-12  membership 

Small/medium  (<7000  to  19,999  students) 

25 

43.9 

Medium/large  (20,000  to  99,999  students) 

23 

40.4 

Very  large  (greater  than  100,000  students) 

9 

15.7 

School  enrollment 

1-500 

7 

12.3 

501-1000 

31 

54.4 

1,001  or  greater 

19 

33.3 

Socio-economic  status  (SES)  of  student  population 

1-25% 

10 

17.5 

26-50% 

16 

28.1 

51-75% 

23 

40.4 

76-100% 

8 

14.0 

Note:  N = 57 


Data  Analysis 

Research  questions  were  analyzed  through  the  use  of  quantitative,  inferential 
statistics.  Each  of  the  main  dependent  variables — autonomy  and  accountability — related 
to  one  of  the  two  sections  within  the  questionnaire  instrument.  Organizational  type  (i.e., 
charter  school,  traditional  public  school  within  a charter  district,  or  traditional  public 
school),  district  enrollment  size,  and  total  years  of  experience  were  the  independent 
variables.  Demographic  information  on  the  school  and  its  administrators  or  principals 
was  collected. 

SPSS  Version  1 1 .0  for  Windows  was  used  to  analyze  this  data.  All  decisions 
regarding  statistical  significance  were  made  using  an  alpha  level  of  .05.  Following 
Callero’s  original  research  design,  the  analysis  was  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first 
section,  which  was  divided  into  two  main  parts,  used  inferential  statistical  procedures 
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including  regression  models.  In  addition  to  examining  the  differences  in  perceptions  of 
autonomy  and  accountability  among  the  three  samples,  the  relationship  between  type  of 
school,  district  enrollment  size,  years  of  experience  as  a public  school  administrator,  and 
each  of  the  dependent  variables  was  analyzed  using  regression  modeling. 

The  second  section  incorporated  descriptive  statistics  to  provide  a description  of 
the  participants  in  the  study.  From  the  participants’  responses  to  the  questions  on  this 
part  of  the  instrument,  the  investigator  was  able  to  describe  the  actual  sample  in  more 
detail  as  well  as  provide  descriptive  statistics  on  the  subjects  themselves  (i.e.,  number  of 
years  in  current  position,  number  of  years  of  experience  as  an  administrator,  prior  school 
administrative  experience,  and  education  level),  as  well  as  descriptive  information  about 
the  environment  in  which  they  work  (i.e.,  size  of  school,  size  of  district,  grades  served, 
the  majority  racial/ethnic  category  of  the  student  population,  the  category  that  best 
describes  the  socioeconomic  status  level  of  the  student  population  of  the  school). 

Summary 

This  chapter  described  the  process  that  the  researcher  followed  in  order  to 
complete  the  study.  The  specific  research  questions  were  reiterated  and  a description  of 
the  population  and  sample  for  the  proposed  study  was  included.  This  research  is  an 
extension  of  previous  research  completed  in  1997  by  Callero.  Using  a modified  and 
expanded  version  of  her  questionnaire,  information  was  gathered  from  a sample  of 
Florida  charter  school  administrators,  traditional  public  school  principals,  and  traditional 
public  school  administrators  employed  within  charter  school  districts.  Chapter  3 also 
included  the  methodology  for  the  study.  The  requirements  for  the  University  of  Florida’s 
Institutional  Review  Board  Approval  and  the  process  for  data  collection  were  delineated. 
Finally,  the  procedures  for  the  various  data  analyses  were  explained.  Chapter  4 will 
report  the  findings  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER  4 

RESULTS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  survey  selected  Florida  charter  school 
administrators,  traditional  public  school  principals,  and  traditional  public  school 
principals  employed  in  charter  school  districts  to  determine  the  principals’  perceptions  of 
autonomy  and  accountability  occurring  within  their  schools.  Principal  characteristics 
included  number  of  years  in  current  position,  number  of  years  of  experience  as  a 
principal,  previous  school  administrative  experience,  and  highest  educational  level 
obtained.  School  demographic  variables  included  type  of  school  (charter,  traditional 
school  in  a charter  district  or  traditional  school  in  a noncharter  school  district),  the 
district  enrollment  group  (small/medium,  medium,  large,  and  very  large);  school  level 
(elementary,  middle,  high,  combination);  and  school  enrollment  (1-500,  501-1,000,  1,001 
or  more  students). 

A stratified  random  sample  of  240  of  Florida  public  schools  was  drawn. 
Stratification  was  based  on  school  variables  such  as  type  of  school  and  size  of  district  in 
which  it  was  located.  Twelve  surveys  were  returned  as  either  undeliverable  or  for  other 
reasons  resulting  in  a net  sample  of  228.  A total  of  1 59  returned  surveys  yielded  a 
response  rate  of  69%. 

Specifically,  the  following  questions  were  addressed  in  the  study. 

How  do  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators,  traditional  public  school 
principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter  school 
districts  differ  regarding  autonomy  in  their  schools? 
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How  do  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators,  traditional  public  school 
principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter  school 
districts  differ  regarding  accountability  in  their  schools? 

Is  there  a difference  between  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  based  on  self- 
reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
principals’  school  type  and  district  size? 

Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  accountability  based  on 
self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
principals’  school  type  and  district  enrollment  size? 

Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  based  on  self- 
reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and  years 
of  school  administrative  experience? 

Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  accountability  based  on 
self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
years  of  school  administrative  experience? 

Analyses  and  Quantitative  Results 


Question  1 

How  do  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators,  traditional  public  school 
principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter  school  districts 
differ  regarding  autonomy  in  their  schools? 

Analysis  of  Question  1 

Principal1  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  on  a scale  of  1 to  5 (No  Independence  to 
Total  Independence)  the  amount  of  autonomy  that  they  perceived  having  at  their  school 
site  to  make  decisions  regarding  school  programs,  staffing,  and  services.  The 
respondents  were  provided  a list  of  20  statements  covering  those  three  areas.  In  addition 
they  were  asked  to  rate  on  a scale  from  1 to  5 their  school’s  freedom  to  control  its  own 
operations.  The  second  part  of  the  autonomy  section  examined  constraints  to  autonomy 
and  covered  such  areas  as  Federal,  State,  District,  and  local  impediments.  The 


'The  term  principal  is  used  interchangeably  with  administrator. 


principals’  perceptions  were  analyzed  through  the  provision  of  descriptive  statistics 
including  each  variable’s  measures  of  central  tendency  and  variance. 
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Table  4-1  ranks  in  descending  order  the  responses  to  perceived  levels  of  autonomy. 


Item  responses  were  1 = No  independence,  2 = Little  independence,  3 = Neutral,  4 = 
Moderate  independence,  5 = Total  independence.  Item  means  ranged  from  4.40  to  2.04. 


Table  4-1.  Principals’  response  to  level  of  aut 


Rank 

Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

Decide  to  hire  employees 

4.40 

0.738 

2 

Purchase  supplies 

4.32 

0.766 

3 

Determine  instructional  approaches/strategies 

4.13 

0.926 

4 

Design  professional  development  activities 

4.09 

0.833 

_5 

Reward  outstanding  teachers  or  staff 

-J.97 

1.250 

6 

Select  the  administrator/school  leader  or  assistant  principal 

3.68 

1.321 

7 

Devise  methods  for  assessing  student  progress 

3.62 

1.113 

7 

Determine  student  discipline/behavior  code 

3.62 

1.106 

9 

Decide  to  fire  employees 

3.59 

1.388 

10 

Control  receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds 

3.55 

1.129 

11 

Design  academic  programs  and  curriculum 

3.47 

1.124 

12 

Rate  your  school's  freedom  to  control  its  own  operations 

3.35 

1.142 

13 

Determine  the  school  budget 

3.10 

1.428 

14 

Determine  grading  policies 

2.91 

1.358 

15 

Devise  policies  for  evaluation  of  staff 

2.84 

1.569 

16 

Contract  for  personnel  services  not  otherwise  listed 

2.75 

1.611 

17 

Contract  for  custodial/maintenance 

2.55 

1.691 

18 

Determine  school  calendar 

2.39 

1.000 

19 

Define  the  terms  of  employee  contracts 

2.33 

1.606 

20 

Purchase  liability  insurance 

2.29 

1.645 

21 

Establish  teachers'  salaries  or  salary  increases 

2.04 

1.618 

Principals  reported  the  most  freedom  to  hire  employees,  followed  by  the  ability  to 
purchase  supplies,  determine  instructional  approaches/strategies,  and  design  professional 
development  activities.  As  shown  in  Table  4-2,  further  analysis  of  the  principals’ 
responses  to  their  levels  of  autonomy  revealed  that  95.9%  of  the  charter  administrators 
reported  having  moderate  to  total  independence  in  hiring  employees,  public  school 
principals  employed  in  charter  districts  reported  having  90.7%%  moderate  to  total 
independence  in  hiring,  while  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  a 
noncharter  district  reported  87.5%  freedom  in  deciding  to  hire  employees. 
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Principals  were  asked  to  rate  their  overall  freedom  to  control  their  operations. 

The  results  are  presented  in  Table  4-3.  Item  means  range  from  4.23  to  2.65.  Charter 
school  principals  rated  their  ability  to  do  so  as  higher  than  either  traditional  principal  in  a 
charter  district  or  the  traditional  principal  employed  in  a noncharter  district.  As  shown  in 
Table  4-4,  89.6%  of  the  charter  school  administrators  rated  their  overall  freedom  to 
control  operations  at  their  school  in  the  moderate  to  total  independence  range.  In 
contrast,  24.1%  of  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter  districts  reported  that 
they  had  moderate  independence  to  control  their  own  operations,  while  54.4%  of 
traditional  public  school  principals  reported  having  moderate  independence. 

The  second  part  of  the  autonomy  section  examined  the  perceptions  principals’ 
held  on  constraints  to  autonomy.  Table  4-5  ranks  in  descending  order  the  constraints  to 
autonomy  identified  by  the  principals.  Item  means  ranged  from  4.02  to  2.64.  As  shown 
in  Table  4-6,  70.9%  of  the  charter  school  administrators  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  with 
the  statement  that  some  state  mandates  interfere  with  school  planning  and  operation, 
while  88.9%  of  charter  district  principals  and  87.5%  of  traditional  principals  employed  in 
a noncharter  district  also  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  with  this  statement. 

In  examining  the  principals’  responses  to  the  autonomy  constraints/questions  (or 
accountability  questions),  any  question  with  a mean  response  score  above  3.5  is 
considered  positive,  those  with  mean  scores  falling  between  3.5  and  2.5  are  considered 
neutral  responses,  while  those  with  mean  scores  below  2.5  signify  a negative  response. 
Some  of  these  questions,  however,  are  worded  in  a negative  direction.  Thus,  the  reader  is 
cautioned  not  to  misinterpret  such  responses  as  positive  when  they  are  actually  positive 
negative  responses.  These  criteria  should  be  used  when  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
following  tables. 
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Table  4-2.  Frequencies  of  responses  by  school  type  for  top  ten  perceptions  about  level  of 
autonomy 

Perceptions  about  level  of  autonomy 


Public  school  in 


Rank 

Charter 

school 

Public  school  in 
charter  district 

non-charter 

district 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

1 

Decide  to  hire  employees 

No  Independence 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

Little  Independence 

2.1 

(1) 

1.9 

(1) 

5.3 

(3) 

Neutral 

2.1 

(1) 

7.4 

(4) 

7.0 

(4) 

Moderate  Independence 

14.6 

(7) 

44.4 

(24) 

56.1 

(32) 

Total  Independence 

81.3 

(39) 

46.3 

(25) 

31.6 

(18) 

N 

= 48 

N = 

= 54 

N = 

= 57 

2 

Purchase  supplies 

No  Independence 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

Little  Independence 

0.0 

(0) 

9.3 

(5) 

1.8 

(1) 

Neutral 

8.3 

(4) 

11.1 

(6) 

1.8 

(1) 

Moderate  Independence 

16.7 

(8) 

50.0 

(27) 

57.9 

(33) 

Total  Independence 

75.0 

(36) 

29.6 

(16) 

38.6 

(22) 

N 

= 48 

N = 

= 54 

N = 

= 57 

3 

Determine  instructional  approaches/strategies 

No  Independence 

0.0 

(0) 

1.9 

(1) 

0.0 

(0) 

Little  Independence 

6.3 

(3) 

9.3 

(5) 

10.5 

(6) 

Neutral 

2.1 

(1) 

9.3 

(5) 

8.8 

(5) 

Moderate  Independence 

22.9 

01) 

57.4 

(31) 

50.9 

(29) 

Total  Independence 

68.8 

(33) 

22.2 

(12) 

29.8 

(17) 

N : 

= 48 

N = 

54 

N = 

= 57 

4 

Design  professional  development  activities 

No  Independence 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

Little  Independence 

0.0 

(0) 

9.3 

(5) 

7.0 

(4) 

Neutral 

10.4 

(5) 

16.7 

(9) 

12.3 

(7) 

Moderate  Independence 

35.4 

(17) 

51.9 

(28) 

52.6 

(30) 

Total  Independence 

54.2 

(26) 

22.2 

(12) 

28.1 

(16) 

N = 

= 48 

N = 

54 

N = 

57 

5 

Reward  outstanding  teachers  or  staff 

No  Independence 

6.3 

(3) 

5.6 

(3) 

7.0 

(4) 

Little  Independence 

2.1 

(1) 

13.0 

(7) 

12.3 

(7) 

Neutral 

8.3 

(4) 

22.2 

(12) 

8.8 

(5) 

Moderate  Independence 

4.2 

(2) 

27.8 

(15) 

35.1 

(20) 

Total  Independence 

79.2 

(38) 

31.5 

(17) 

36.8 

(21) 

N = 

= 48 

N = 

54 

N = 

57 
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Table  4-2.  Continued 


Perceptions  about  level  of  autonomy 


Public  school  in 


Rank 

Charter 

school 

Public  school  in 
charter  district 

non-charter 

district 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

6 

Select  the  administrator/school  leader  or  assistant  principal 

No  Independence 

6.3 

(3) 

11.1 

(6) 

7.0 

(4) 

Little  Independence 

0.0 

(0) 

25.9 

(14) 

17.5 

(10) 

Neutral 

4.2 

(2) 

13.0 

(7) 

17.5 

(10) 

Moderate  Independence 

4.2 

(2) 

35.2 

(19) 

42.1 

(24) 

Total  Independence 

81.3 

(39) 

14.8 

(8) 

15.8 

(9) 

N 

= 48 

N 

= 54 

N = 

= 57 

7 

Devise  methods  for  assessing  student  progress 

No  Independence 

6.3 

(3) 

9.3 

(5) 

0.0 

(0) 

Little  Independence 

6.3 

(3) 

16.7 

(9) 

19.3 

(11) 

Neutral 

8.3 

(4) 

14.8 

(8) 

19.3 

(11) 

Moderate  Independence 

39.6 

(19) 

48.1 

(26) 

49.1 

(28) 

Total  Independence 

39.6 

(19) 

11.1 

(6) 

12.3 

(7) 

N 

= 48 

N 

= 54 

N = 

57 

8 

Determine  student  discipline/behavior  code 

No  Independence 

0.0 

(0) 

11.1 

(6) 

3.5 

(2) 

Little  Independence 

4.2 

(2) 

20.4 

(11) 

15.8 

(9) 

Neutral 

12.5 

(6) 

18.5 

(10) 

14.0 

(8) 

Moderate  Independence 

43.8 

(21) 

33.3 

(18) 

59.6 

(34) 

Total  Independence 

39.6 

(19) 

16.7 

(9) 

7.0 

(4) 

N 

= 48 

N 

= 54 

N = 

57 

9 

Decide  to  fire  employees 

No  Independence 

0.0 

(0) 

14.8 

(8) 

12.3 

(7) 

Little  Independence 

2.1 

(1) 

37.0 

(20) 

21.1 

(12) 

Neutral 

4.2 

(2) 

9.3 

(5) 

3.5 

(2) 

Moderate  Independence 

16.7 

(8) 

25.9 

(14) 

43.9 

(25) 

Total  Independence 

77.1 

(37) 

13.0 

(7) 

19.3 

(11) 

N : 

= 48 

N : 

= 54 

N = 

57 

10 

Control  receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds 

No  Independence 

6.3 

(3) 

9.3 

(5) 

1.8 

(1) 

Little  Independence 

6.3 

(3) 

25.9 

(14) 

14.0 

(8) 

Neutral 

16.7 

(8) 

13.0 

(7) 

15.8 

(9) 

Moderate  Independence 

35.4 

(17) 

40.7 

(22) 

57.9 

(33) 

Total  Independence 

35.4 

(17) 

11.1 

(6) 

10.5 

(6) 

N = 

= 48 

N : 

= 54 

N = 

57 
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Table  4-3.  Rate  overall  freedom  to  control  operations 


Respondent 

Mean 

SD 

Charter  school  principals/administrators 

4.23 

.994 

Traditional  principals  in  charter  districts 

2.65 

.894 

Traditional  principals  in  non-charter  districts 

3.29 

.967 

Table  4-4.  Rate  overall  freedom  to  control  operations  by  respondent 


Respondent 

Response 

Frequency 

% 

Charter  school  principal 

OO 

II 

£ 

No  independence 

2 

4.2 

Little  independence 

2 

4.2 

Neutral 

1 

2.1 

Moderate 

21 

43.8 

Total  independence 

22 

45.8 

Principal  in  charter  district 

II 

£ 

No  independence 

2 

3.7 

Little  independence 

28 

51.9 

Neutral 

11 

20.4 

Moderate 

13 

24.1 

Total  independence 

0 

0 

Principal  (non-charter  district) 

r-T 

ir> 

II 

£ 

No  independence 

3 

5.3 

Little  independence 

11 

19.3 

Neutral 

12 

21.1 

Moderate 

30 

52.6 

Total  Independence 

1 

1.8 

Table  4-5.  Principals’  responses  to  autonomy  constraints 


Rank 

Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

Some  state  mandates  interfere  with  school  planning  and  operation. 

4.02 

0.848 

2 

State  policies  and  authority  structures  are  constraining. 

3.77 

0.937 

3 

Our  school  board/local  governing  board  supports  school  reform. 

3.69 

1.005 

4 

Federal  mandates  such  as  NCLB  impede  reform. 

3.52 

1.133 

5 

Administrators  possess  substantial  authority  in  school  decisions. 

3.49 

0.986 

6 

District  regulations  support  school  reform. 

3.34 

1.06 

7 

The  state  does  not  give  schools  the  freedom  for  their  programs  to 
work. 

3.31 

1.115 

8 

Teachers  possess  substantial  authority  in  school  decisions. 

3.25 

0.941 

9 

Parents  possess  substantial  authority  in  school  decisions. 

3.09 

0.812 

10 

Teachers’  authority  is  limited  by  parents’  influence. 

2.86 

1.084 

11 

The  local  union  supports  school  reform. 

2.64 

1.032 
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Table  4-6.  Frequencies  of  responses  by  school  type  for  perceptions  about  autonomy 
constraints 


Perceptions  about  autonomy  constraints 

Public  school  in  Public  school  in 


Rank 

Charter  school 

charter  district 

noncharter  district 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

1 Some  state  mandates  interfere  with  school  planning  and  operation. 

Strongly  disagree 

2.1 

0) 

0.0 

(0) 

1.8 

(1) 

Disagree 

6.3 

(3) 

1.9 

(1) 

8.9 

(5) 

Neutral 

20.8 

(10) 

9.3 

(5) 

1.8 

(1) 

Agree 

39.6 

(19) 

63.0 

(34) 

62.5 

(35) 

Strongly  agree 

31.3 

(15) 

25.9 

(14) 

25.0 

(14) 

N 

= 48 

N = 

54 

N = 

56 

2 State  policies  and  authority  structures  are  constraining. 


Strongly  disagree 

2.1 

(1) 

0.0 

(0) 

1.8 

Disagree 

8.5 

(4) 

7.4 

(4) 

12.3 

Neutral 

31.9 

(15) 

22.2 

(12) 

12.3 

Agree 

36.2 

(17) 

51.9 

(28) 

49.1 

Strongly  agree 

21.3 

(10) 

18.5 

(10) 

24.6 

N 

= 47 

N = 

54 

N 

3 Our  school  board/local  governing  board  supports  school  reform. 


= 57 


0) 

(7) 

(7) 

(28) 

(14) 


Strongly  disagree 

10.9 

(5) 

0.0 

(0) 

1.8 

(1) 

Disagree 

6.5 

(3) 

5.6 

(3) 

10.5 

(6) 

Neutral 

26.0 

(12) 

27.8 

(15) 

21.1 

(12) 

Agree 

34.7 

(16) 

46.3 

(25) 

47.4 

(27) 

Strongly  agree 

21.9 

(10) 

20.4 

(11) 

19.3 

(11) 

N = 

46 

N = 

54 

N = 

57 

sderal  mandates  such 

as  NCLB  impede  school  reform. 

Strongly  disagree 

4.2 

(2) 

1.9 

(1) 

3.5 

(2) 

Disagree 

18.8 

(9) 

20.8 

(11) 

17.5 

(10) 

Neutral 

33.3 

(16) 

22.6 

(12) 

15.8 

(9) 

Agree 

20.8 

(10) 

39.6 

(21) 

33.3 

(19) 

Strongly  agree 

22.9 

(11) 

15.1 

(8) 

29.8 

(17) 

N = 

48 

N = 

53 

N = 

57 

Administrators  possess  substantial  authority  in  school  decisions. 


Strongly  disagree 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

1.8 

(1) 

Disagree 

16.7 

(8) 

27.8 

(15) 

15.8 

(9) 

Neutral 

20.8 

(10) 

37.0 

(20) 

10.5 

(6) 

Agree 

39.6 

(19) 

27.8 

(15) 

59.6 

(34) 

Strongly  agree 

22.9 

(11) 

7.4 

(4) 

12.3 

(7) 

N = 48 

istrict  regulations  support  school  reform. 

N = 

54 

N = 

57 

Strongly  disagree 

16.7 

(8) 

1.9 

(1) 

3.5 

(2) 

Disagree 

20.8 

(10) 

5.6 

(3) 

14.0 

(8) 

Neutral 

35.4 

(17) 

31.5 

(17) 

22.8 

(13) 

Agree 

25.0 

(12) 

48.1 

(26) 

43.9 

(25) 

Strongly  agree 

2.1 

(1) 

13.0 

(7) 

15.8 

(9) 

N = 

48 

N = 

54 

N = 

57 
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Table  4-6.  Continued 


Rank 

Perceptions  about  autonomy  constraints 

Charter  school 

Public  school  in 
charter  district 

Public  school  in 
noncharter  district 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

7 

The  state  does  not  give  schools  the  freedom  for  their  programs  to  work. 

Strongly  disagree 

6.3 

(3) 

1.9 

(1) 

0.0 

(0) 

Disagree 

27.1 

(13) 

24.1 

(13) 

28.1 

(16) 

Neutral 

33.3 

(16) 

16.7 

(9) 

26.3 

(15) 

Agree 

18.8 

(9) 

38.9 

(21) 

28.1 

(16) 

Strongly  agree 

14.6 

(7) 

18.5 

(10) 

17.5 

(10) 

N 

= 48 

N = 54 

N = 

57 

8 

Teachers  possess  substantial  authority  in  school  decisions. 

Strongly  disagree 

0.0 

(0) 

5.6 

(3) 

1.8 

(1) 

Disagree 

22.9 

(11) 

25.9 

(14) 

17.5 

(10) 

Neutral 

27.1 

(13) 

35.2 

(19) 

22.8 

(13) 

Agree 

37.5 

(18) 

29.6 

(16) 

57.9 

(33) 

Strongly  agree 

12.5 

(6) 

3.7 

(2) 

0.0 

(0) 

N 

= 48 

N = 54 

N = 

57 

9 

Parents  possess  substantial  authority  in  school  decisions. 

Strongly  disagree 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

1.8 

(1) 

Disagree 

16.7 

(8) 

24.1 

(13) 

32.1 

(18) 

Neutral 

52.1 

(25) 

37.0 

(20) 

35.7 

(20) 

Agree 

29.2 

(14) 

35.2 

(19) 

30.4 

(17) 

Strongly  agree 

2.1 

(1) 

3.7 

(2) 

0.0 

(0) 

N 

= 48 

N = 54 

N = 

56 

10 

Teachers’  authority  is 

limited  by  parents’  influence. 

Strongly  disagree 

14.6 

(7) 

5.6 

(3) 

0.0 

(0) 

Disagree 

37.5 

(18) 

35.2 

(19) 

50.9 

(29) 

Neutral 

22.9 

(11) 

20.4 

(11) 

14.0 

(8) 

Agree 

25.0 

(12) 

29.6 

(16) 

26.3 

(15) 

Strongly  agree 

0.0 

(0) 

9.3 

(5) 

8.8 

(5) 

N : 

= 48 

N = 54 

N = 

57 

11 

The  local  union  supports  school  reform. 

Strongly  disagree 

31.0 

(13) 

9.3 

(5) 

12.3 

(7) 

Disagree 

23.8 

(10) 

25.9 

(14) 

24.6 

(14) 

Neutral 

45.2 

(19) 

42.6 

(23) 

29.8 

(17) 

Agree 

0.0 

(0) 

20.4 

(11) 

26.3 

(15) 

Strongly  agree 

0.0 

(0) 

1.9 

(1) 

5.3 

(3) 

N : 

= 42 

2 

II 

4^ 

N = 

57 
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Question  2 

How  do  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators,  traditional  public  school 
principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  in  charter  school  districts  differ 
regarding  accountability  in  their  schools? 

Analysis  of  Question  2 

Using  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire,  principals  indicated  their 
level  of  agreement  with  statements  about  accountability.  The  Likert-item  responses 
ranged  from  1 to  5,  ranging  from  “Strongly  Disagree  to  Strongly  Agree.”  The  data  were 
analyzed  through  the  provision  of  descriptive  statistics,  including  measures  of  central 
tendency  and  variance.  Table  4-7  ranks  in  descending  order  the  responses  to  the 
accountability  questions.  Item  means  ranged  from  4.26  to  2.16.  Item  responses  were  1 = 
Strongly  Disagree,  2 = Disagree,  3 = Neutral,  4 = Agree,  5 = Strongly  Agree. 

Further  analysis  of  the  reported  responses  to  the  accountability  questions 
(Table  4-8)  revealed  that  85.4%  of  the  charter  school  administrators,  88.9%  of  the  charter 
district  principals,  and  82.5%  of  the  traditional  principals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  it 
is  unfair  to  judge  a school  based  on  student  performance  without  taking  into 
consideration  factors  such  as  attendance,  ESE  population,  or  poverty  levels.  Slightly 
over  54%  of  charter  school  administrators  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  all  public 
schools,  including  charter  schools,  should  be  held  to  the  same  measures  of  accountability, 
while  88.9%  of  charter  district  principals  and  90.2%  of  traditional  school  principals 
agreed  or  strongly  agreed  with  the  same  statement.  As  shown  in  Table  4-8,  75%  of 
charter  school  administrators,  68.5%  of  charter  district  principals,  and  68.4%  of 
traditional  principals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  increased  autonomy  in  exchange  for 
increased  accountability  results  in  improved  student  performance. 
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Table  4-7.  Principals’  responses  to  accountability  questions 


Rank 

Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

It  is  unfair  to  judge  a school  based  on  student  performance  on 
State  mandated  tests  without  taking  into  consideration  factors 
such  as  attendance,  ESE  population,  or  poverty  levels. 

4.26 

1.02 

2 

All  public  schools,  including  charter  schools,  should  be  held  to 
the  same  measures  of  accountability. 

4.16 

1.27 

3 

Principals  and  teachers  should  be  given  more  autonomy  and 
flexibility  in  return  for  greater  accountability. 

4.13 

0.86 

4 

As  a result  of  the  State  grading/accountability  program,  my 
school  has  made  changes  in  its  instructional  practices. 

4.09 

1.02 

5 

Increased  autonomy  in  exchange  for  increased  accountability 
results  in  improved  student  performance. 

3.86 

0.88 

6 

Performance-based  accountability  measures  create  a heavy 
emphasis  on  teaching  test  taking  skills. 

3.85 

1.04 

7 

Academic  progress  should  be  the  main  measure  of  a school’s 
effectiveness. 

3.73 

1.00 

8 

As  a result  of  the  State  grading/accountability  program,  my 
school  has  made  changes  in  curricular  offerings. 

3.58 

1.17 

9 

As  a result  of  the  State  grading/accountability  program,  my 
school  has  made  changes  in  its  administration  or  management 
practices. 

3.54 

1.18 

10 

As  a result  of  the  State  grading/accountability  program,  my 
school  has  attempted  to  boost  parental  involvement. 

3.53 

1.14 

11 

Accountability  measures  for  schools  serving  a majority  of  at-risk 
students  should  be  different  from  those  required  for  other 
students. 

3.48 

1.32 

12 

As  a result  of  the  State  grading/accountability  program,  my 
school  has  changed  the  way  we  use  technology  in  the  classroom. 

3.35 

1.18 

13 

Parental  satisfaction  should  be  one  of  the  main  measures  of  a 
school’s  effectiveness. 

3.09 

1.06 

14 

Federal  expectations  and  requirements  regarding  accountability 
are  fair  and  reasonable. 

2.16 

0.98 
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Table  4-8.  Frequencies  of  responses  by  school  type  for  top  ten  perceptions  about 
accountability  

Perceptions  about  accountability" 


Rank 

Charter  school 

Public  school  in 
charter  district 

Public  school  in 
noncharter  district 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

1 

It  is  unfair  to  judge  a school  based 

on  student  performance  on  state  mandated 

tests  without  taking  into  consideration  factors  such  as  attendance,  ESE 

populations,  or  poverty  levels. 

Strongly  disagree 

4.2 

(2) 

1.9 

(1) 

1.8 

(1) 

Disagree 

6.3 

(3) 

3.7 

(2) 

12.3 

(7) 

Neutral 

4.2 

(2) 

5.6 

(3) 

3.5 

(2) 

Agree 

25.0 

(12) 

35.2 

(19) 

35.1 

(20) 

Strongly  agree 

60.4 

(29) 

53.7 

(29) 

47.4 

(27) 

N 

= 48 

N = 

54 

N = 

57 

2 

All  public  schools,  including  charter  schools,  should  be  held  to  the  same 

measures  of  accountability. 

Strongly  disagree 

16.7 

(8) 

5.6 

(3) 

1.8 

(1) 

Disagree 

10.4 

(5) 

5.6 

(3) 

7.0 

(4) 

Neutral 

18.8 

(9) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

Agree 

25.0 

(12) 

14.8 

(8) 

19.3 

(11) 

Strongly  agree 

29.2 

(14) 

74.1 

(40) 

71.9 

(41) 

N : 

= 48 

N = 

54 

N = 

57 

3 

Principals  and  teachers  should  be  given  more  autonomy  and  flexibility  in  return 

for  greater  accountability. 

Strongly  disagree 

0.0 

(0) 

1.9 

(1) 

0.0 

(0) 

Disagree 

2.1 

(1) 

1.9 

0) 

8.8 

(5) 

Neutral 

16.7 

(8) 

14.8 

(8) 

12.3 

(7) 

Agree 

27.1 

(13) 

40.7 

(22) 

57.9 

(33) 

Strongly  agree 

54.2 

(26) 

40.7 

(22) 

21.1 

(12) 

N = 

= 48 

N = 

54 

N = 

57 

4 

As  a result  of  the  state  school  grading/accountability  program,  my  school  has 

made  changes  in  its  instructional  practices. 

Strongly  disagree 

12.5 

(6) 

0.0 

(0) 

3.5 

(2) 

Disagree 

4.2 

(2) 

1.9 

(1) 

3.5 

(2) 

Neutral 

18.8 

(9) 

3.7 

(2) 

3.5 

(2) 

Agree 

39.6 

(19) 

48.1 

(26) 

45.6 

(26) 

Strongly  agree 

25.0 

(12) 

46.3 

(25) 

43.9 

(25) 

N = 

= 48 

N = 

54 

N = 

57 

5 

Increased  autonomy  in  exchange  for  increased 

[ accountability  results  in  improved 

student  performance. 

Strongly  disagree 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

Disagree 

4.2 

(2) 

11.1 

(6) 

8.8 

(5) 

Neutral 

20.8 

(10) 

20.4 

(11) 

22.8 

(13) 

Agree 

39.6 

(19) 

38.9 

(21) 

59.6 

(34) 

Strongly  agree 

35.4 

(17) 

29.6 

(16) 

8.8 

(5) 

N = 

= 48 

N = : 

54 

N = . 

57 
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Table  4-8.  Continued 


Rank 

Perceptions  about  accountability 

Charter  school 

Public  school  in 
charter  district 

Public  school  in 
noncharter  district 

% N 

% N 

% 

N 

6 

Performance- based  accountability  measures  create  a heavy  emphasis  on  teaching 

test-taking  skills. 

Strongly  disagree 

0.0  (0) 

3.7  (2) 

3.5 

(2) 

Disagree 

2.1  (1) 

13.0  (7) 

17.5 

(10) 

Neutral 

22.9  (11) 

11.1  (6) 

8.8 

(5) 

Agree 

37.5  (18) 

40.7  (22) 

50.9 

(29) 

Strongly  agree 

37.5  (18) 

31.5  (17) 

19.3 

(11) 

N = 48 

N = 54 

N = 

: 57 

7 

Academic  progress  should  be  the  main  measure  of  a school’s  effectiveness. 

Strongly  disagree 

4.3  (2) 

1.9  (1) 

3.5 

(2) 

Disagree 

10.6  (5) 

13.0  (7) 

8.8 

(5) 

Neutral 

21.2  (10) 

14.8  (8) 

10.5 

(6) 

Agree 

34.0  (16) 

46.3  (25) 

68.4 

(39) 

Strongly  agree 

29.8  (14) 

24.1  (13) 

8.8 

(5) 

N = 47 

N = 54 

N = 

57 

8 

As  a result  of  the  state  grading/accountability 

program,  my  school  has  made 

changes  in  its  curricular  offerings. 

Strongly  disagree 

14.6  (7) 

0.0  (0) 

7.0 

(4) 

Disagree 

14.6  (7) 

16.9  (9) 

12.3 

(7) 

Neutral 

18.8  (9) 

13.0  (7) 

10.5 

(6) 

Agree 

39.6  (19) 

46.3  (25) 

43.9 

(25) 

Strongly  agree 

12.5  (6) 

24.1  (13) 

26.3 

(15) 

N = 48 

N = 54 

N = 

57 

9 

As  a result  of  the  state  school  grading  / accountability  program,  my  school  has 

made  changes  in  its  administration  or  management  practices. 

Strongly  disagree 

14.6  (7) 

1.9  (1) 

1.8 

(1) 

Disagree 

14.6  (7) 

18.5  (10) 

19.3 

(11) 

Neutral 

25.0  (12) 

9.3  (5) 

14.0 

(8) 

Agree 

31.3  (15) 

40.7  (22) 

43.9 

(25) 

Strongly  agree 

14.6  (7) 

29.6  (16) 

21.1 

(12) 

N = 48 

N = 54 

N = 

57 

10 

As  a result  of  the  State  grading/accountability 

program,  my  school  has  attempted 

to  boost  parental  involvement. 

Strongly  disagree 

12.5  (6) 

3.7  (2) 

3.5 

(2) 

Disagree 

12.5  (6) 

14.8  (8) 

14.0 

(8) 

Neutral 

25.0  (12) 

20.4  (11) 

12.3 

(7) 

Agree 

39.6  (19) 

38.9  (21) 

47.4 

(27) 

Strongly  agree 

10.4  (5) 

22.2  (12) 

22.8 

(13) 

N = 48 

N = 54 

N = : 

57 
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Question  3 

Is  there  a relationship  between  principal’s  perceptions  of  autonomy  based  on  self- 
reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and  principals’ 
school  type  and  district  size? 

Analysis  of  Question  3 

Question  3 was  tested  using  a simple  regression  analysis.  Table  4-9  presents  a 
summary  of  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the  dependent  variables  analyzed  in  questions  1 
through  6.  Within  this  analysis,  the  school  type  (i.e.,  charter,  public  school  in  a charter 
district,  and  traditional  public  school)  and  district  size  (i.e.,  small/medium,  medium/large, 
and  very  large)  represented  the  independent  variables.  Autonomy  represented  the 
dependent  variable.  Before  the  regressions  were  run  crosstabs  were  calculated  to 
determine  cell  sizes.  Since  the  four  charter  districts  are  either  large  or  very  large  school 
districts,  there  were  no  schools  of  that  type  in  either  small  or  medium/small  districts. 
Therefore  two  simple  regression  analyses  were  conducted,  regressing  the  autonomy 
index  score  on  the  independent  variables  (i.e.,  school  type  or  district  enrollment  size). 
School  type  and  district  size  were  treated  as  categorical  variables  and  were  dummy  coded 
for  the  analysis. 

Table  4-9.  Descriptive  statistics  of  dependent  variables  for  Questions  1-6 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

SD 

Total  autonomy  index  score 

159 

3.3249 

.47303 

Total  accountability  index  score 

159 

3.6338 

.42534 

As  shown  in  Table  4-10,  charter  schools  reported  a higher  mean  autonomy  score 
than  did  the  other  two  types  of  public  schools.  Reporting  the  next  highest  mean 
autonomy  score  was  public  schools  in  a non-charter  district  followed  by  public  schools  in 
a charter  district.  When  district  size  was  the  variable,  medium/large  districts  reported  a 
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higher  mean  score  than  did  the  other  school  district  types.  Very  large  school  districts 
with  over  99,999  students  reported  having  the  least  amount  of  autonomy  compared  to  the 
two  other  groups.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  between  groups  are  presented  in 
Table  4-11. 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

SD 

School  type 

Charter  school 

48 

3.7248 

.44826 

Public  school/charter  district 

54 

3.0815 

.34374 

Public  school/non-charter  district 

57 

3.2188 

.38105 

District  Size 

Small/medium  district  size  (1-19,999) 

30 

3.4082 

.42081 

Medium/large  district  size  (20,000-99,999) 

53 

3.4456 

.50481 

Very  large  district  size  (>99,999) 

76 

3.2078 

.44639 

Table  4-11.  Regression  coefficients,  t-test  statistics,  and  significance  for  Question  3 


(school  type) 


Variables 

b 

SE 

B 

t 

P 

r2 

Constant  (charter) 

3.725 

.056 

66.016 

.000* 

.326 

Public  school 
(Charter  district) 

-0.64 

.078 

-.646 

-8.296 

.000* 

(Traditional) 

-.506 

.077 

-.515 

-6.607 

.000* 

* Significance  level  at  p < .05 


In  this  regression  analysis,  the  R2  of  .326  for  school  type  was  statistically 
significant  F(2,156)  =37.682,  p = .00.  This  suggested  that  the  independent  variable  of 
school  type  did  predict  principals’  autonomy  scores,  as  measured  by  the  Autonomy  and 
Accountability  Questionnaire.  Cohen  (1988)  stated  that  the  magnitude  of  R2  can  be 
examined  in  terms  of  effect  size  where  R2  = .0196  is  considered  to  be  small.  R2  = .13  is 
considered  to  be  medium,  and  R2  = .26  is  considered  to  be  large.  According  to  Cohen’s 
criterion,  the  derived  R2  of  .326  for  the  independent  variable  of  school  type  yields  an 
effect  size  classified  as  large. 
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Table  4-12.  Regression  coefficients,  t-test  statistics,  and  significance  for  Question  3 


(district  size) 


Variables 

b 

SE 

B 

t 

P 

r2 

Constant  (very  large) 

3.208 

.053 

60.50 

.000* 

.057 

Small/medium 

.200 

.100 

.166 

2.01 

.046* 

Medium/large 

.238 

.083 

.238 

2.87 

.005* 

* Significance  level  at  p < .05 


In  this  regression  analysis,  shown  in  Table  4-12,  the  R2  of  .057  for  district  size 
was  statistically  significant  F(2,156)  = 4.733,  p = .01.  This  suggests  that  the  independent 
variable  of  district  size  did  predict  principals’  autonomy  scores,  as  measured  by  the 
Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire.  However,  as  shown  in  Table  4-12, 
according  to  Cohen’s  (1988)  criterion,  the  derived  R2  of  .057  for  the  independent  variable 
of  district  size  yields  an  effect  size  classified  as  small. 

Question  4 

Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  accountability  based  on 
self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
principals’  school  type  and  district  enrollment  size? 

Analysis  of  Question  4 

Question  4 was  tested  using  a simple  regression  analysis.  Accountability 
represented  the  dependent  variable.  A regression  analysis  was  conducted,  regressing  the 
accountability  index  score  on  the  independent  variables  (i.e.,  school  type  or  district 
enrollment  size).  School  type  and  district  size  were  both  dummy  coded  for  the  analysis. 
Table  4-13  presents  a summary  of  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the  variables  analyzed  in 
Question  4. 
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Table  4-13.  Descriptive  statistics  of  independent  and  dependent  variables  for  Question  4 


(accountability) 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

SD 

School  type 

Constant  (charter) 

48 

3.5619 

.49252 

Public  school/charter  district 

54 

3.7166 

.41129 

Public  school/noncharter  district 

57 

3.6160 

.36796 

District  size 

Small/medium  district  size  (1-19,999) 

30 

3.6548 

.33821 

Medium/large  district  size  (20,000-99,999) 

53 

3.5726 

.40562 

Constant  (>99,999) 

76 

3.6683 

.46776 

The  mean  scores  for  both  school  type  and  district  size  were  similar  with  little 
deviation  from  each  other’s  scores.  The  same  can  be  said  about  the  mean  scores  for 
district  size  across  all  three  categories. 

As  shown  in  Table  4-14,  in  this  regression  analysis,  the  R2  of  .02  for  school  type 
was  not  statistically  significant  F(2,l  56)  1 .77,  p = .173.  This  suggests  that  the 
independent  variable  of  school  type  did  not  predict  principals’  accountability  scores,  as 
measured  by  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire.  In  this  regression 
analysis,  the  R2  of  .01 1 for  district  size  was  not  statistically  significant  F(2,156)  .834, 
p = .436.  - 

Table  4-14.  Regression  coefficients,  t-test  statistics,  and  significance  for  Question  4 


(accountability) 


Variables 

b 

SE 

B 

t 

P 

r2 

School  type 
Constant  (charter) 

3.562 

.061 

58.303 

.000* 

.022 

Public  school/charter  district 

.155 

.084 

.173 

1.842 

.067 

Public  school/noncharter  district 

.005 

.083 

.061 

.652 

.516 

District  size 

Small/medium  District  size 

.001 

.092 

-.012 

-.147 

.883 

(1-19,999) 

Medium/large  district  size 

.009 

.076 

-.106 

-1.256 

.211 

(20,000-99,999) 
Constant  (>99,999) 

3.668 

.049 

75.106 

.011 

* Significance  level  p > .05 
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Question  5 

Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  based  on  self- 
reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and  years  of 
school  administrative  experience? 

Analysis  of  Question  5 

Question  5 was  tested  using  regression  analysis.  For  this  hypothesis,  the 
regression  equation  included  the  years  of  experience  as  a principal  as  the  independent 
variable  and  the  autonomy  index  score  as  the  dependent  variable.  Table  4-15  provides 
the  descriptive  statistics  for  the  independent  variable  of  years  of  experience  as  a 
principal.  For  this  sample,  the  mean  number  of  years  of  experience  the  respondents 
reported  for  being  a principal  was  approximately  13 ‘A  years. 

Table  4-15.  Descriptive  statistics  of  independent  variable  for  Question  5 and  6 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

SD 

Total  years  of  experience  as  a principal 

157 

13.47 

7.737 

Table  4-16.  Regression  coefficients,  t-test  statistics,  and  significance  for  Question  5 
(autonomy) 


Variables 

b 

SE 

B 

t 

P 

r2 

Constant 

Years  of  Experience 

* o ; „ „ „ „ „ i i „ ^ nc 

3.513 

-0.010 

.074 

0.010 

-0.224 

47.551 

-2.874 

.000* 

.005* 

.050 

* Significance  level  p > .05 


There  was  a significant  difference  between  total  years  of  experience  and  the 
principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy.  In  this  regression  analysis,  the  R2  of  .050  for  total 
years  of  administrative  experience  was  statistically  significant  F(1 ,1 56)  = 8.26,  p = .005. 
The  regression  coefficient  for  the  year  of  experience  suggests  reporting  less  autonomy 
with  increasing  experience.  However,  according  to  Cohen  (1988),  the  effect  size  (.05) 
would  be  considered  small. 
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Question  6 

Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  accountability  based  on 
self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and  years  of 
school  administrative  experience? 

Analysis  of  Question  6 

Question  6 was  tested  using  a regression  analysis.  Within  this  analysis,  the 
principals’  years  of  experience  represented  the  independent  variable.  Accountability 
represented  the  dependent  variable.  A regression  analysis  was  conducted,  regressing  the 
accountability  index  score  on  the  independent  variable  of  years  of  experience. 

Table  4-17.  Regression  Coefficients,  t-test  Statistics,  and  Significance  for  Question  6 


(Accountability) 


Variables 

b 

SE 

B 

t 

P 

r2 

Constant 

Years  of  Experience 

3.672 

.003 

.068 

.004 

-.052 

53.675 

-.655 

.000* 

.514 

.003 

* Significance  level  at  p < .05 


As  reported  in  Table  4-17,  there  was  not  a significant  difference  between  total 
years  of  experience  and  the  principals’  perceptions  of  accountability.  In  this  regression 
analysis,  the  R2  of  .003  for  total  years  of  administrative  experience  was  not  statistically 
significant  F(l,156)  = .429,  p = .514. 

Qualitative  Results 

Principals  were  provided  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  three  open-ended 
questions.  Verbatim  responses  from  the  principals  to  this  question  are  provided  in 
Appendix  E.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  analysis  of  responses  to  the  open-ended 
questions  is  limited  in  terms  of  validity  and  only  applies  to  the  samples  in  this  study. 

Specifically,  the  respondents  were  asked,  “In  your  opinion,  what  areas  (listed  or 
unlisted)  have  the  greatest  need  for  autonomy?”  Fifty  percent  (50%;  n = 24)  of  the 
charter  administrators  provided  a comment  to  this  query.  Fifty-nine  percent  (59%; 
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n = 32)  of  principals  employed  in  charter  districts  provided  comments,  while  63% 

(n  = 36)  of  principals  employed  in  traditional  districts  took  the  opportunity  to  reflect  their 
opinions.  Both  charter  district  and  noncharter  district  principals  frequently  mentioned  the 
need  for  freedom  to  hire  or  fire  staff  and  decide  the  method  for  assessing  student 
progress. 

The  second  open-ended  question  dealt  with  changes  the  respondents  would  make 
if  freed  from  constraints.  Nearly  48%  (n  - 23)  of  charter  school  administrators  provided 
a response  to  this  question  while  59%  (n  = 32)  of  traditional  principals  in  a charter 
district  and  64.8%  (n  = 35)  traditional  principals  in  a noncharter  district  wrote  replies. 

The  need  for  paperwork  reduction,  modification  of  certain  state  and  federal  mandates, 
and  ways  to  change  school  structure  were  offered. 

Finally  the  third  open-ended  question  asked  principals  to  list  the  unintended 
consequences  of  the  State’s  accountability  program.  Fifty-two  percent  (n  = 25)  of  charter 
school  principals  responded  to  this  question,  while  64.8%  (n  = 35)  of  traditional 
principals  in  charter  districts  and  68%  (n  = 39)  of  traditional  principals  in  noncharter 
districts  provided  comments.  Principals  shared  that,  in  many  cases,  educational  focus  has 
narrowed  to  prepare  for  the  FCAT  testing,  a loss  of  other  learning  activities  has  taken 
place  as  a result,  and  stress  among  students  and  staff  has  risen.  However,  positive 
comments  were  made  that  suggested  the  accountability  measures  have  focused  schools' 
attention  on  assisting  at-risk  students  and  caused  schools  to  offer  targeted  in-service 
training  to  teachers  on  more  effective  ways  to  teach  reading. 

Summary  of  Results 

The  purpose  of  the  analyses  was  to  examine  whether  there  existed  differences  in 
the  perceptions  of  autonomy  and  accountability  among  Florida  public  school  principals 
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employed  in  either  a charter  school,  a public  school  in  a charter  district,  or  a public 
school  in  a noncharter  school  district.  Within  the  analyses,  school  type,  district  size,  and 
principal  characteristics  were  hypothesized  to  influence  the  principals’  perceptions  about 
types  of  autonomy  and  accountability.  A significant  difference  existed  in  the  perceptions 
of  levels  of  autonomy  among  the  three  types  of  school  settings  studied  when  district  size 
was  the  variable.  Charter  school  administrators  reported  having  higher  levels  of 
autonomy  than  principals  in  charter  districts  and  traditional  public  school  principals.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  among  principal  perceptions  of  accountability  between 
school  types  or  based  on  district  size.  There  was  a significant  difference  between  the 
total  years  of  experience  of  the  principals  and  their  perceptions  of  autonomy  but  not  with 
their  perceptions  of  accountability.  Chapter  5 offers  summary  comments,  discussion  of 
these  results,  conclusions,  implications,  and  recommendations  of  this  researcher. 


CHAPTER  5 

SUMMARY,  DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Overview 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  survey  selected  Florida  charter  school 
administrators,  traditional  public  school  principals,  and  traditional  public  school 
principals  employed  in  charter  school  districts  to  determine  the  principals’  perceptions  of 
autonomy  and  accountability  occurring  within  their  schools.  Principal  characteristics 
included  number  of  years  of  experience  as  principal,  total  years  of  experience,  highest 
degree  obtained,  and  prior  administrative  experience.  School  demographics  included  the 
type  of  school  (charter  vs.  traditional),  district  enrollment  size  (small/medium, 
medium/large,  and  very  large),  school  level  (elementary,  middle,  high,  combination), 
school  enrollment  (1-500,  501-1,000,  1,001  or  more  students),  and  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch  percentages.  Specifically,  the  following  questions  were  addressed  in  the  study. 

Question  1.  How  do  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators,  traditional 
public  school  principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter 
school  districts  differ  regarding  autonomy  in  their  schools? 

Question  2.  How  do  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators,  traditional 
public  school  principals,  and  traditional  public  school  principals  employed  in  charter 
school  districts  differ  regarding  accountability  in  their  schools? 

Question  3.  Is  there  a difference  between  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy 
based  on  self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
principals’  school  type  and  district  size? 
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Question  4.  Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of 
accountability  based  on  self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability 
Questionnaire  and  principals’  school  type  and  district  enrollment  size? 

Question  5.  Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy 
based  on  self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  and 
years  of  school  administrative  experience? 

Question  6.  Is  there  a relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of 
accountability  based  on  self-reported  responses  to  the  Autonomy  and  Accountability 
Questionnaire  and  years  of  school  administrative  experience? 

A stratified  random  sample  of  Florida  public  schools  was  drawn,  yielding  a 
sample  of  240  schools.  Twelve  surveys  were  returned  either  as  being  undeliverable  or 
because  principals  declined  to  participate.  Completed  surveys  from  159  principal1 
respondents  yielded  a 69%  response  rate.  Stratification  was  based  on  type  of  school 
(charter,  traditional  in  a charter  district,  and  traditional  in  a noncharter  district)  and 
district  enrollment/PK-12  membership  according  to  one  of  three  categories. 

The  Autonomy  and  Accountability  Questionnaire  (AAQ)  was  used  to  assess 
principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  and  accountability.  A pilot  study  of  the  reliability  of 
the  AAQ  was  conducted  prior  to  the  actual  research,  yielding  a Cronbach’s  alpha  of 
.8346  for  the  autonomy  section  and  .7124  for  the  accountability  section  of  the 
questionnaire.  Demographic  questions  included  in  the  final  section  of  the  survey 
provided  data  related  to  the  principal  characteristics  and  school  demographics.  Principal 
characteristic  data  were  reported  according  to  (a)  number  of  years  in  current  position, 

'The  term  principal  is  used  interchangeably  with  administrator  throughout  this 
discussion. 
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(b)  total  number  of  years  as  a public  administrator,  (c)  type  of  previous  school 
administrative  experience,  and  (d)  level  of  highest  degree  completed.  School 
demographic  data  were  reported  according  to  (a)  type  of  school,  (b)  school  enrollment, 

(c)  grades  served,  and  (d)  free  or  reduced  priced  lunch  percentages  of  the  students. 

Summary  and  Discussion  of  Results 

There  is  considerable  debate  currently  taking  place  about  the  state  of  public 
education  both  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels.  Education  is  at  the  forefront  of  the 
nation’s  political  agenda  and  certainly  plays  a large  part  in  Florida’s  political  agenda. 
Often  these  discussions  center  on  how  to  improve  public  education  by  combining  some 
form  of  school  choice  with  accountability  measures.  It  is  very  likely  that  these  issues 
will  continue  to  shape  how  public  schools  operate  for  years  to  come.  This  study  focused 
on  the  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  and  accountability  since  they  are  the  people 
on  the  front  line  in  this  debate.  It  is  very  important  to  gauge  their  perceptions,  because 
principals  are  responsible  for  the  culture  of  success  or  failure  in  their  schools.  If  changes 
need  to  be  made  at  a school  to  ensure  success,  how  much  change  a principal  can  make 
depends  on  the  level  of  autonomy  operating  within  the  constraints  of  accountability. 
Principals  are  ultimately  responsible  for  balancing  autonomy  and  accountability.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  study  was  undertaken. 

In  terms  of  the  types  of  public  schools  operating  in  Florida  and  the  sample  chosen 
for  this  research,  a decision  was  made  to  examine  a sample  of  charter  schools,  public 
schools  in  charter  districts,  and  public  schools  in  noncharter  districts.  Charter  schools  are 
a relatively  new  form  of  schooling  and,  furthermore,  charter  school  districts  appear  in 
few  places  in  the  United  States.  Studies  have  addressed  to  a limited  degree  the 
relationship  between  autonomy  and  accountability  in  charter  schools;  but  little  research 
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has  compared  charter  schools  to  traditional  schools,  and  none  has  been  completed  using 
traditional  school  in  charter  districts  as  a comparison  group.  As  the  development  of 
charter  schools  is  in  the  infancy  stage,  the  need  for  additional  research  is  warranted  to 
determine  the  charter  school  movement’s  potential  to  impact  and  change  public  schools. 

This  study  specifically  explored  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  and 
accountability  based  on  selected  school  demographics  and  principal  characteristics.  A 
simple  regression  analysis  was  used  to  determine  whether  statistically  significant 
differences  at  the  .05  level  occurred  in  the  relationships  between  the  two  dependent 
variables,  autonomy  and  accountability,  and  selected  school  demographics  and  principal 
characteristics. 

The  results  of  this  study  contribute  to  the  field  of  charter  school  research  and 
extend  the  prior  research  on  charter  schools  conducted  by  Callero  (1997).  In  addition, 
the  results  provide  insight  into  how  public  school  principals  perceive  the  issues  of 
autonomy  and  accountability  as  impacting  their  day-to-day  practice.  This  research  also 
contributes  to  the  field  of  education  by  helping  to  clarify  the  roles  autonomy  and 
accountability  play  in  the  operation  of  Florida  public  schools.  Finally,  the  data  gathered 
from  the  respondents  allow  comparisons  among  Florida  public  school  principals  serving 
different  types  of  public  schools. 

Quantitative  Data  Results 

Although  traditional  and  charter  district  principals  were  treated  separately  in  this 
study,  they  are  alike  in  most  ways.  Most  charter  district  principals  were  traditional 
school  principals  prior  to  the  district  applying  for  charter  status.  Thus,  they  were 
maintained  in  their  positions  and  were  not  hired  with  a different  set  of  expectations  from 
“traditional”  principals.  Consequently,  the  comparisons  actually  may  be  more  accurately 
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depicted  as  comparisons  of  the  perceptions  of  charter  school  principals  and 
traditional/charter  district  principals. 

Question  1 

Differences  were  found  in  the  types  of  decisions  that  were  under  the  respondents’ 
control.  Charter  school  administrators  reported  the  highest  level  of  control  over  hiring 
staff,  followed  by  purchasing  supplies,  determining  instructional  strategies,  designing 
professional  development  activities,  and  rewarding  teachers.  Traditional  principals 
reported  the  highest  levels  of  control  over  purchasing  supplies,  deciding  to  hire  to 
employees,  determining  instructional  approaches/strategies,  and  designing  professional 
development  activities.  Charter  school  district  principals  reported  having  the  highest 
level  of  control  over  hiring  employees,  purchasing  supplies,  determining  instructional 
approaches/strategies,  and  designing  professional  development  activities. 

The  survey  found  that  all  three  groups  of  principals  agreed  that  increased 
autonomy  along  with  increased  accountability  requirements  results  in  improved  student 
performance.  But,  as  Wells,  Lopez,  and  Scott  (1998)  cautioned  following  their  research 
with  California  charter  schools,  greater  autonomy  led  to  greater  satisfaction  and  decision- 
making capacity  but  greater  autonomy  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  higher  academic 
achievement. 

Though  not  a research  study  encompassing  charter  schools  and  traditional  public 
schools,  in  a study  comparing  public  and  private  schools  in  terms  of  autonomy,  Glass 
(1997)  discovered  that  autonomy  issues  were  similar  in  both  types  of  schools.  Many  of 
the  reported  constraints  were  similar,  as  both  sectors  operated  within  the  limits  of  a set  of 
prescribed  laws.  Glass  did  not  find  differences  in  how  autonomy  was  perceived  between 
the  two  groups. 
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Based  on  the  responses  to  the  AAQ,  charter  school  principals  reported  the  highest 
amount  of  autonomy.  Charter  school  administrators  consistently  responded  that  they  had 
moderate  to  total  independence  on  all  of  the  services  or  functions  listed  on  the  autonomy 
portion  of  the  survey.  Traditional  principals  in  noncharter  districts  reported  having  the 
next  highest  amount  of  freedom  to  control  their  own  operations,  while  principals  in 
charter  districts  reported  having  the  least  amount  of  autonomy.  Given  that  charter  school 
district  principals  were  granted  limited  freedom  to  request  waivers  from  state  regulations, 
one  might  surmise  that  this  would  have  afforded  them  an  opportunity  that  was  not  given 
to  the  traditional  school  districts.  However,  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  in  this  study. 
The  study’s  results  are  unclear  why  this  occurred.  As  charter  district  schools  are  located 
in  large  to  very  large  districts,  this  finding  may  be  a result  of  district  size  rather  than 
school  type.  Further  research  in  this  area  is  needed  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  finding. 

This  autonomy  finding  demonstrates  that  the  way  the  state  designed  the  charter 
district  program  is  not  providing  the  autonomy  it  was  supposed  to  provide.  The  charter 
district  was  designed  to  trade  accountability  for  increased  local  control.  However, 
schools  still  have  to  work  through  district  offices  to  request  waivers.  It  may  be  that  these 
types  of  programs  benefit  the  district  more  than  individual  schools,  and  that  is  why  the 
principals  did  not  have  the  autonomy  that  would  have  been  expected  with  such  a 
program.  Or,  it  might  be  that  the  principals  see  the  waiver  process  as  cumbersome  or 
that  the  types  of  regulations  that  can  be  waived  do  not  impact  student  outcomes.  It  may 
also  be  that,  “school  officials  . . . receive  more  autonomy  in  deciding  how  to  pursue 
policy  goals  and  perhaps  less  autonomy  over  what  those  goals  ought  to  be”  (Miron, 
Nelson,  Risley,  & Sullins,  2002,  p.  3).  The  charter  district  pilot  experiment  has  recently 
been  abandoned  by  the  state  and  is  being  replaced  by  a new  program  entitled  the 
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Academic  Performance  Based  Charter  School  District.  This  new  program  will  also  allow 
limited  waivers. 

As  evidenced  by  the  results  of  this  study,  constraints  in  achieving  autonomy  still 
exist  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  schools.  All  three  groups  believe  that  state  mandates 
interfere  with  school  planning  and  operation  and  that  state  polices  are  constraining. 
Bureaucracy  and  union  influence  continue  to  play  a part  in  the  management  of  a school. 
For  example,  even  though  traditional  school  principals  in  this  study  reported  having  the 
ability  to  make  recommendations  for  hiring  or  firing,  they  still  must  seek  board  approval 
and  must  follow  state  and  union  rules.  Charter  school  administrators  might  be  able  to 
circumvent  the  bureaucracy  and  make  changes  quicker  because  they  are  not  required  to 
work  through  a complex  organizational  process  for  change  nor  do  they  have  to  rely  on  or 
wait  for  a central  district  office  to  give  permission.  Chubb  and  Moe  (1990)  believed 
large  bureaucracies  promoted  ineffective  organizations  and  limited  autonomy.  To  some 
extent,  the  principals  in  the  survey  expressed  this  concern.  For  example,  one  principal 
cited  “micro  management  by  the  state”  as  creating  stress  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
paperwork. 

Question  2 

The  results  of  the  study  show  that  significant  differences  do  not  exist  between 
perceptions  of  charter  school  administrators  and  traditional  principals  either  in  charter 
and  noncharter  districts  regarding  accountability  in  their  schools.  No  literature  was 
found  comparing  perceptions  of  accountability  between  charter  schools  and  noncharter 
schools. 

The  majority  of  principals  surveyed  agreed  that  it  was  unfair  to  judge  a school 
based  on  student  performance  on  state  mandated  tests  without  taking  into  consideration 
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certain  risk  factors.  The  respondents  also  believed  that  all  public  schools,  including 
charter  schools,  should  be  held  to  the  same  measures  of  accountability.  This  is  an 
interesting  finding,  as  Florida  does  not  have  a level  playing  field  in  terms  of  public 
school  accountability.  Bierlein  (1995)  claimed  that  charters  are  more  accountable  than 
traditional  public  schools  because  their  contracts  can  be  terminated  if  their  performance 
is  deemed  unsatisfactory.  In  reality,  charter  schools  are  often  not  held  to  the  same  level 
of  fiscal  or  student  achievement  accountability  as  other  public  schools.  This  is  partly 
because  most  charter  schools  are  small  and  either  do  not  have  sufficient  student 
population  to  be  graded  based  on  high  stakes  tests  or  they  do  not  serve  the  grades  that  the 
high  stakes  tests  impact.  This  is  also  partly  based  on  how  the  Florida  accountability 
program  is  designed  and  operates.  It  relies  highly  on  high  stakes  tests  for  the  grading  of 
schools  thus  determining  whether  to  reward  or  sanction  the  school  based  on  student 
performance.  Florida’s  legislators  frequently  change  the  accountability  rules  creating 
moving  targets  that  are  difficult  to  achieve.  In  addition,  each  chartering  agency  is 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  charters  they  grant  and  must  determine  how  best  they  are 
going  to  measure  the  charter  schools’  progress  toward  meeting  its  stated  contracted  goals. 

Several  questions  in  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  asked  about  changes  made 
as  a result  of  the  state’s  accountability  program.  One  change  that  the  school  principals 
reported  making  as  a result  of  the  state  grading/accountability  program  was  in  their 
instructional  practices.  This  finding  supports  previous  research  by  Ladd  and  Zelli 
(2002),  who  reported  that  principals  in  their  North  Carolina  survey  redirected  resources 
into  math  and  reading,  emphasized  test  preparation,  and  incorporated  reading  and  math 
activities  into  the  extracurricular  programs.  Principals  did  not  report  making  changes  in 
administrative  or  management  practices,  parental  involvement,  curricular  offerings,  or 
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technology  in  the  classroom  as  a result  of  the  state  school  grading/accountability 
program.  Rather,  as  one  principal  wrote,  “changes  were  driven  by  best  practice.” 

Question  3 and  Question  5 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that  there  is  a significant  difference 
between  the  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  based  on  school  type  or  district 
enrollment  size.  In  Question  3,  it  was  assumed  that  the  school  type  variable  would  be 
related  to  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy.  Based  on  the  findings  summarized  in 
Chapter  4,  this  research  indicated  that  charter  school  administrators  perceive  themselves 
as  having  higher  levels  of  autonomy  than  traditional  school  principals.  As  one  charter 
principal  wrote,  “we  have  total  autonomy  in  all  areas.” 

Similar  to  results  in  Callero’s  (1997)  study  of  California  charter  and  traditional 
public  schools,  Florida  charter  school  administrators  reported  high  levels  of  overall 
autonomy.  Not  unexpectedly,  charter  school  administrators  reported  having  the  greatest 
amount  of  overall  freedom  to  control  their  school  operations.  After  all,  the  purpose 
driving  the  creation  of  charter  schools  was  to  establish  a model  for  restructuring 
education  that  provides  greater  autonomy  to  individual  schools  in  exchange  for 
accountability  for  results. 

Also  in  Question  3 it  was  hypothesized  that  the  district  enrollment  variable  would 
be  related  to  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy.  Based  on  the  responses  to  the 
questionnaire,  the  district  enrollment  variable  was  found  to  be  statistically  significant, 
although  the  effect  size  was  small.  Very  large  districts  with  over  99,999  students 
reported  having  the  least  amount  of  autonomy.  A caution  needs  to  be  given  in 
interpreting  this  finding,  however,  as  most  schools  in  the  very  large  school  district 
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sample  came  from  charter  school  districts.  More  research  is  needed  to  determine  the 
cause  of  this  finding. 

In  Question  5 it  was  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  a relationship  between 
principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  based  on  years  of  school  administrative  experience. 
There  was  sufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that  there  is  a significant  relationship  between 
perceptions  of  autonomy  and  years  of  school  administrative  experience.  However,  no 
literature  was  found  comparing  perceptions  of  school  autonomy  and  years  of 
administrative  experience.  In  this  study,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a perception  of  less 
autonomy  with  increased  experience.  No  evidence  from  the  questionnaire  or  open-ended 
questions  would  suggest  why  this  occurred.  This  finding  may  be  a result  of  the 
prominence  that  accountability  has  taken  in  Florida  along  with  the  tightening  of 
accountability  requirements  that  principals  have  faced  in  recent  years.  What  traditionally 
had  been  under  their  province,  such  as  decisions  about  student  retention  or  instructional 
design,  has  slowly  been  removed. 

Question  4 and  Question  6 

The  results  of  this  study  did  not  provide  sufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that  a 
significant  relationship  exists  between  perceptions  of  accountability  based  on  principals’ 
school  type  or  district  size.  Nor  did  this  research  find  that  there  is  a significant 
relationship  between  principals’  perceptions  of  accountability  and  years  of  school 
administrative  experience.  A possible  explanation  for  this  universal  acceptance  of 
accountability  might  be  that  accountability  is  a requirement  for  all  schools,  and  principals 
do  not  have  the  freedom  to  decide  what  form  or  shape  it  will  take.  Accountability 
measures  are  mandated  from  both  the  state  and  federal  government  and  the  schools  have 
no  control  over  how  they  will  define  it,  just  that  they  must  comply. 
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No  literature  was  found  comparing  perceptions  of  accountability  specifically 
between  charter  schools  and  non-charter  schools.  However,  Weichel  (2002)  assessed 
Nebraska  high  school  principals’  perceptions  of  their  state  accountability  standards  and 
found  no  differences  in  perceptions  based  on  gender,  age,  years  of  experience,  amount  of 
training,  or  school  demographics. 

Qualitative  Data  Results 

Respondents  were  given  the  opportunity  to  answer  three  open-ended  questions. 
The  open-ended  questions  provided  a glimpse  into  the  issues  surrounding  autonomy  and 
accountability  that  public  school  principals  are  facing.  A caveat  is  offered,  however. 

The  qualitative  questions  might  have  been  phrased  in  a way  that  encouraged  principals  to 
answer  negatively  rather  than  positively.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  analysis 
of  responses  to  the  open-ended  questions  is  limited  in  terms  of  validity  and  only  applies 
to  the  sample  of  this  study. 

When  provided  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  open-ended  question  asking  which 
school  management  areas  have  the  greatest  need  for  autonomy,  one  charter  principal 
wrote,  “We  have  total  autonomy  in  all  areas.”  However,  other  charter  school  principals 
expressed  the  greatest  autonomy  need  in  the  areas  of  academic  programs  and  curriculum. 
Another  charter  principal  remarked,  “Although  I have  rated  total  independence  in  the  21 
areas,  it  should  be  noted  that  we  made  a deliberate  decision  to  follow  our  school  board’s 
policies  in  most  of  the  areas  defined.  We  are  not  sure  what  the  response  might  have  been 
if  we  hadn’t.”  This  comment  suggests  the  charter  school  principals  feel  some  pressure  to 
be  fairly  aligned  with  district  policies  or  risk  not  obtaining  a charter.  So  the  question 
becomes,  how  much  real  autonomy  or  freethinking  in  charter  schools  is  allowed  to  take 
place  before  being  curtailed? 
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Both  traditional  and  charter  school  district  principals  answered  similarly  to  the 
question  on  areas  of  greatest  autonomy  need.  Both  groups  cited  the  need  for  freedom  to 
hire  and  fire  staff,  determine  how  to  assess  student  progress,  and  control  the  school 
budget.  But,  as  one  charter  district  principal  noted,  “between  the  union  contract  and  the 
state  mandates  there  is  little  room  for  flexibility  in  hiring  instructional  staff.” 

When  given  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  open-ended  question  about  changes 
they  might  make  if  given  the  opportunity,  principals  from  all  three  types  of  schools 
responded.  In  general,  principals  reported  that  they  wanted  to  move  away  from  state  and 
federal  mandates  and  spend  more  time  on  the  curriculum.  One  principal  feared  that  by 
the  year  2010  all  public  schools  in  the  state  of  Florida  would  be  sanctioned  as  part  of  No 
Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001  (NCLB)  resulting  in  the  state  assuming  complete  control. 
A charter  school  principal  expressed  concern  about  the  Adequate  Yearly  Progress  (AYP) 
requirement  mandated  by  NCLB.  He  cautioned  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  small 
schools  serving  at-risk  populations  to  meet  the  mandates:  a few  children  would  make  the 
difference  in  obtaining  AYP  status.  Another  principal  wrote  that  Florida’s  expectations 
are  too  high  and  incongruent  with  the  federal  standards.  Finally,  another  suggested  that 
FCAT  and  AYP  are  “unrealistic  and  unfair  when  used  to  solely  determine  a school’s  true 
value  to  its  community.” 

Many  charter  principals  wanted  to  have  less  paperwork,  eliminate  state  testing  as 
a high-stakes  measure,  and  use  their  budgeted  money  differently.  One  charter  principal 
noted,  “Charter  schools  have  far  more  oversight,  rules,  reports,  and  constraints  than  other 
public  schools.  Charter  schools  are  so  loaded  with  reports,  and  data  requirements,  etc., 
that  innovations  and  time  to  develop  programs  are  losing  ground.”  It  may  be  true  that 
charter  schools  are  perceived  to  have  more  oversight,  but  paperwork  requirements  and 
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associated  documentation  is  a common  complaint  among  administrators  in  general.  The 
problem  may  seem  greater  because  charter  schools  are  typically  smaller  than  traditional 
public  schools  and  have  less  staff  to  manage  the  paperwork. 

Traditional  principals  in  both  charter  districts  and  non-charter  districts  offered 
ways  to  change  their  school  structure  by  adding  time  to  the  day,  lengthening  the  school 
year,  reducing  the  importance  of  FCAT,  and  altering  the  sanctions  that  accompany  the 
state’s  accountability  program.  One  principal  wrote,  “Students  need  more  vocational 
classes  and  liberal  arts  classes.  These  are  more  limited  today  due  to  requirements  like 
NCLB  that  force  a large  number  of  students  into  remedial  programs.”  NCLB  appears  to 
be  steering  schools  into  a one  size  fits  all  educational  approach,  when  in  truth  there  are 
students  who  need  and  desire  a vocational  education. 

The  final  open-ended  question  asked  principals  what  they  thought  were  the 
unintended  consequences  of  the  state’s  accountability  program.  This  question  brought 
numerous  responses.  Many  principals  spoke  about  the  narrowing  of  the  curriculum  as  a 
result  of  the  emphasis  on  FCAT  and  the  loss  of  focus  on  individual  students.  This  is 
consistent  with  literature  citing  one  of  the  main  concerns  of  high-stakes  testing  opponents 
that  curricular  experiences  may  be  narrowed  by  the  content  of  the  test  (Goldhaber  & 
Hannaway  2004;  Smith  et  al.,  1990).  One  principal  wrote,  “Many  students  are  locked 
into  academic  classes  without  the  opportunities  to  enroll  in  band,  chorus,  or  other 
electives.”  Another  remarked,  “A  dictated,  uniform  curriculum  based  upon  tested 
standards  has  been  the  result.”  Another  principal  echoed  these  sentiments  when  he 
shared, 

teachers,  students,  and  parents  have  had  to  deal  with  the  stress  and  anxiety  caused  by 
the  program.  Schools  have  been  unable  to  include  learning  activities  such  as  school 
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plays,  projects,  [and]  etc.  due  to  the  belief  that  they  must  concentrate  on  the 
accountability  of  student  performance. 

The  responses  to  the  survey  point  out  that  the  accountability  programs  are 
changing  the  way  public  schools  operate.  Consistent  with  Ladd  and  Zelli’s  (2002) 
findings,  principals  reported  redirecting  resources  into  math  and  reading,  emphasizing 
test  preparation,  making  changes  in  how  they  deliver  services,  and  focusing  more 
attention  to  low-performing  students.  However,  a number  of  principals  remarked  that 
there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  testing  and  too  much  time  spent  on  test  preparation. 
Another  principal  offered  that  there  was  a “loss  of  individual  school  characteristics.” 

Stress  among  students  and  teachers  and  competition  between  schools  was  also 
cited.  One  principal  wrote,  “When  my  school  was  graded  F,  the  emotional  level  of  all 
staff  deteriorated.  Other  schools  were  reluctant  to  hire  good  teachers  from  F-graded 
schools.  The  system  made  it  hard  to  hire  good  teachers.”  One  charter  school  principal 
lamented  that  children  in  the  bottom  quartile  of  ability  are  at  risk  for  failure  even  when 
doing  their  best.  He  continued  his  comments  by  chiding  educational  leaders  for  not 
speaking  out  against  the  system  and  suggested  “for  those  out  there  who  would  like  a 
Lake  Woebegone  world,  let  me  ask  who  will  be  the  first  to  step  up  and  offer  their  white 
collar  job  to  all  the  rest?” 

With  the  powerful  incentives  and  consequences  attached  to  NCLB  and  Florida’s 
A+  program,  it  was  not  surprising  to  note  that  the  principals  generally  did  not  view  the 
federal  expectations  and  requirements  regarding  accountability  as  fair  and  reasonable. 
Indeed,  one  principal  wrote,”  I believe  the  current  school-grading  program  is  unfair  to 
large  numbers  of  students  and  communities.  Poor  communities  usually  fair  [sic]  worse 
than  rich  communities.”  A majority  of  the  principals  believed  that  it  was  unfair  to  judge 
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a school  without  taking  into  consideration  factors  such  as  attendance,  ESE  population,  or 
poverty  levels.  However,  with  the  federal  government  allowing  few  students  to  avoid 
taking  some  type  of  standardized  high-stakes  exam,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
schools  implement  changes  to  how  they  operate  in  order  to  meet  the  federal 
government’s  standards  for  AYP  status. 

However,  not  all  comments  were  negative.  One  charter  principal  wrote,  “The 
state’s  program  forces  the  schools  to  address  the  students  in  the  lowest  quartile  of  the 
population.  It  also  had  increased  the  value  to  data  analysis.”  Another  principal  wrote, 
“On  the  positive  side,  it  is  drawing  a better  focus  to  student  needs.”  One  of  the 
traditional  principals  believed  that  students  are  achieving  at  high  levels  because  the 
state’s  accountability  program  consequences  have  strengthened  schooling.  Another 
principal  mentioned  that  the  accountability  measures  have  caused  the  school  to  focus  on 
more  effective  ways  to  teach  reading. 

Conclusions 

Traditional  public  school  principals  are  under  a great  deal  of  pressure  as  a result 
of  federal  and  state  mandates.  They  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  tasks  of  learning 
and  at  the  same  time  their  autonomy  to  make  decisions  is  limited.  On  the  other  hand, 
charter  schools  were  designed  to  be  autonomous  public  schools,  free  to  make  most 
decisions  about  how  their  school  is  to  operate. 

In  this  study,  principals’  perceptions  of  autonomy  and  accountability  were 
measured  by  the  AAQ  designed  for  this  purpose.  The  first  two  sections  of  the 
questionnaire  examined  autonomy  and  autonomy  constraints;  the  third  section  examined 
perceptions  regarding  accountability.  The  top  10  areas  of  greatest  need  for  autonomy  for 
principals  in  this  study  were  reported  in  Chapter  4.  Answers  to  these  areas  varied  based 
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on  the  type  of  school  the  principals  served.  Although  three  different  samples  of 
principals  were  drawn,  traditional  principals  and  charter  district  principals  in  this  study 
were  very  similar  in  terms  of  personal  characteristics.  Additionally,  there  are  only  four 
charter  districts  in  Florida  all  located  in  large  or  very  large  districts. 

In  this  study,  the  school  demographic  variables  selected  and  tested  were 
significantly  related  to  perceptions  of  autonomy.  Charter  school  administrators  perceived 
themselves  to  be  more  autonomous  than  the  other  two  types  of  principals.  There  was  a 
significant  relationship  between  autonomy  and  years  of  experience.  It  appeared  that 
principals’  perceived  less  autonomy  with  more  experience.  Medium/large  districts 
reported  higher  levels  of  autonomy  than  very  large  districts. 

The  top  1 0 perceptions  about  accountability  held  by  principals  in  this  study  were 
also  reported  in  Chapter  4.  The  respondents’  highest  ranked  statement  examined  the 
fairness  of  judging  a school  based  on  student  performance  on  state  mandated  tests 
without  taking  into  consideration  factors  such  as  attendance,  ESE  populations,  or  poverty 
levels.  In  addition,  there  was  agreement  that  all  schools  should  be  held  to  the  same  level 
of  accountability.  Selected  and  tested  school  demographics  and  principal  characteristics 
were  not  related  to  perceptions  of  accountability. 

There  was  consistency  between  the  qualitative  data  and  quantitative  data  in  a 
number  of  areas.  Principals  reported  making  changes  in  their  instructional  practices  as  a 
result  of  the  state  accountability  program  and  offered  comments  under  the  open-ended 
questions  that  supported  this  finding.  Principals  also  reported  agreement  that  federal 
mandates  such  as  NCLB  impede  school  reform  and  shared  how  they  have  impacted  their 
school  focus  when  they  had  the  opportunity.  The  principals  demonstrated  a consistent 
response  pattern  when  they  disagreed  with  a later  statement  on  the  subject  of  federal 
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expectations  and  requirements  regarding  accountability  being  fair  and  reasonable.  In 
addition,  principals  agreed  that  performance-based  accountability  measures  create  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  reaching  test-taking  skills  and  shared  their  frustrations  with  the 
NCLB  and  state  accountability  system  requirements  as  they  currently  operate. 

Implications 

Looking  back  at  the  past  two  decades,  educators  may  consider  referring  to  them 
“as  the  time  of  the  Great  Educational  Disruption”  (Lasley  et  al.,  1999,  p.  499). 

Americans  had  grown  increasingly  concerned  about  the  state  of  their  education  system. 
Bierlein  and  Bateman  (1997)  called  the  school  reform  movement  a “national  obsession.” 
With  reports  alleging  declining  test  scores,  complaints  from  businesses  about  time 
needed  to  train  new  employees  in  rudimentary  skills,  and  the  increase  at  the  secondary 
level  of  remedial  courses  for  incoming  college  freshmen,  the  American  public  education 
system  came  under  attack.  At  the  same  time  that  the  calls  for  reform  became  the  loudest, 
society  was  placing  additional  demands  on  schools  with  the  apparent  breakdown  in  the 
family  unit,  increases  in  drug  abuse,  and  reported  violence  spilling  into  the  schools 
(Lieberman,  1993).  The  educational  system  was  being  asked  to  take  on  a more  expanded 
role  of  a “full  service”  school.  Goodlad  (1994)  characterized  the  American  educational 
system  as  “the  long,  slow  answer  to  civilization’s  problems”  (p.  20). 

Sizer  (1983)  observed,  “Since  the  1930s,  American  education  has  experienced  a 
series  of  cyclical  reform  efforts,  each  about  a decade  long.  The  beginning  of  each  cycle 
is  generally  heralded  by  intensive  criticism,  angry  expose-type  books,  and  a search  for 
scapegoats”  (p.  1).  The  Florida  educational  establishment,  like  its  counterparts 
throughout  the  nation,  came  under  strong  criticism.  As  Savas  (2000)  queried,  “What 
should  you  do  when  you  don’t  know  what  to  do?  Do  many  different  things”  (p.  260). 
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That  seemed  to  be  the  driving  mantra  of  Florida  educational  reformers  in  the  past  decade. 
Accountability  systems,  new  state  assessments,  graduation,  and  grade  promotion 
requirements  were  initiated.  As  part  of  the  move  to  improve  schools,  market  and  choice- 
based  strategies  took  root.  Parental  choice  in  schooling  was  expanded.  Charter  schools 
emerged  as  one  way  to  maintain  public  control  and  yet  provide  parents  a way  to  change 
schools  from  within.  Though  charter  schools  continue  to  be  thought  by  many  opponents 
to  be  dangerous  experiments  that  drain  money  from  public  schools,  their  explosion  on  the 
education  scene  demonstrates  the  support  they  are  gamering  from  parents  and  legislators 
alike.  With  the  convergence  of  parental  demands  for  school  reform  and  the  federal 
mandates  requiring  improvement  in  schools  serving  high  levels  of  impoverished  students, 
there  continues  to  be  high  demand  for  alternative  public  education,  especially  in  urban 
areas  where  the  public  schools  may  be  viewed  as  dysfunctional. 

With  states  continuing  to  pass  new  charter  school  legislation  and  those  with 
existing  legislation  working  to  strengthen  their  statutes,  charters  have  the  potential  to 
become  an  authentic  tool  for  education  reform.  However,  the  charter  school  movement 
is  in  its  infancy;  to  forecast  the  impact  on  the  educational  system  much  more  information 
is  needed  about  them.  Whether  charter  schools  can  significantly  alter  the  status  quo 
remains  to  be  seen.  Meier  (1995),  writing  about  her  break-the-mold  school  in  East 
Harlem  cautioned,  “choice  offers  an  opportunity  but  doesn’t  by  itself  make  schools 
good”  (p.  96).  As  a policy  innovation,  charter  schools  represent  for  many  what  Tyack 
(1974,  p.  169)  termed  “the  lure  of  the  structural  panacea”  for  legislators  attempting  to 
reform  the  well-established  practices  of  schooling  (Lubienski,  2002). 

Traditional  public  schools  are  being  pressured  to  improve  student  achievement 
and  are  required  under  the  state’s  accountability  system  to  show  continuous  improvement 
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from  year  to  year  with  sanctions  if  they  do  not  meet  a prescribed  level  of  achievement. 
Charter  schools  also  are  not  freed  from  the  requirements  of  accountability  and  must  meet 
the  benchmarks  set  by  NCLB  and  the  State  of  Florida.  NCLB,  a major  piece  of  federal 
legislation,  will  impact  how  schools  operate  in  the  future.  It  combines  both  concepts  of 
accountability  and  autonomy  by  requiring  states  and  local  school  districts  to  put  into 
place  measurable  academic  standards  with  consequences  to  schools  if  they  are  not  met 
within  a set  time  period.  At  the  same  time,  it  grants  autonomy  to  schools  in  how  they 
spend  federal  education  dollars.  This  flexibility  in  spending  may  provide  schools  some 
of  the  necessary  fiscal  autonomy  so  many  principals  crave,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  match  the 
autonomy  already  granted  to  charter  schools. 

Public  school  autonomy  can  be  viewed  as  operating  along  a continuum  with 
charter  schools  having  the  most  autonomy  and  traditional  public  schools  having  the  least 
autonomy  (Johnson  & Landman,  2000).  Certainly  that  was  the  case  in  this  study.  In 
traditional  public  schools,  operational  decision  such  as  staffing,  budget,  and  curricular 
decisions  are  typically  made  at  the  district  level.  Even  if  the  school  is  a site-based 
managed  school,  it  does  not  operate  independently  of  the  district,  the  union  contract,  or 
state  mandates  and  regulations.  Charter  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  typically  freed 
from  some  state  and  district  rules  and  regulations,  are  allowed  to  control  their  budgets, 
set  their  school  year,  hire  staff,  and  can  design  their  own  curricula  and  instructional 
practices. 

Can  autonomy  and  accountability  coexist  in  public  schools?  By  itself,  autonomy 
implies  local  control  and  complete  freedom  in  decision-making,  while  accountability 
suggests  top-down  control  and  a lack  of  independent  decision-making.  The  concepts 
appear  to  be  polar  opposites  yet  exist  in  balance  in  real-life  settings  (Millot,  1996). 
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Autonomy  allows  a school  to  create  a vision  or  direction,  while  accountability  examines 

how  well  the  vision  was  achieved.  Schools  are  held  accountable  for  student  performance 

and  for  operating  within  the  federal  and  state  laws.  At  the  same  time,  determining  how 

to  achieve  those  goals  necessitate  decisions  being  made  at  the  school  level.  There  lies 

the  conflict  between  the  two  concepts:  How  much  freedom  can  or  should  be  given  to  a 

school  to  insure  a high  level  of  student  performance?  How  shall  the  schools  be  held 

accountable  without  sacrificing  their  autonomy?  As  Millot  explains, 

Thus,  in  an  ideal  world,  no  provision  to  promote  school  autonomy  should  be  allowed 
to  undermine  accountability  for  student  performance;  aside  from  promoting 
accountability  for  results  (and  adherence  to  state  laws  governing  health  and  safety, 
discrimination,  and  the  use  of  public  money),  no  provision  should  be  allowed  to 
impinge  on  school  autonomy,  (p.  1 04) 

However,  in  research  examining  education  market  reforms,  Whitty,  Power,  and 
Halpin  (1997)  concluded,  “at  the  same  time  as  appearing  to  devolve  power  to  individual 
schools  and  parents,  governments  have  actually  been  increasing  their  own  capacity  to 
‘steer’  the  system  at  a distance”  (p.  44).  With  performance-based  accountability 
programs  as  an  influential  part  of  the  school  reform  movement,  accountability  measures 
are  being  shifted  from  measuring  inputs  to  assessing  outcomes,  mainly  focusing  on 
student  performance  on  mandated  tests.  With  rewards  and  sanctions  based  on  outcomes, 
schools  are  expected  to  improve  by  focusing  on  state  defined  standards  thus  shifting 
away  from  autonomy  toward  control  and  standardization. 

As  all  public  schools  fall  under  the  state  accountability  program,  and  will 
certainly  be  impacted  in  some  way  by  NCLB,  how  these  accountability  systems  will 
change  the  way  all  public  schools  operate  is  yet  undetermined.  Whether  the  charter 
school  movement  in  Florida  and  in  the  nation  continues  to  grow  and  impact  traditional 
public  schools  may  well  depend  upon  how  the  existing  charter  schools  achieve  their 
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goals  and  whether  the  chartering  agencies  hold  them  accountable  to  the  same  standards 
traditional  public  schools  must  meet.  Whether  traditional  public  schools  continue  to  exist 
and  operate  as  they  currently  do  remains  to  be  seen.  A balance  between  autonomy  and 
accountability  must  be  struck  in  order  for  all  schools  to  survive  and  thrive. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 
Research  in  the  following  areas  may  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
differences  between  charter  schools  and  traditional  public  schools. 

• Research  that  investigates  the  relationship  between  autonomy  and  innovation. 

• Research  that  investigates  the  relationship  between  autonomy  and  student 
achievement. 

• Examine  ways  principals  are  changing  how  they  operate  their  schools  as  a result 
of  the  state’s  accountability  plan. 

• Examine  the  differences  in  attitudes  toward  the  state  accountability  program 
between  principals  in  high-  and  low-performing  schools. 

• Examine  which  types  of  autonomy  decisions  are  the  most  necessary  for 
improving  instruction. 

• Examine  the  unintended  consequences  of  the  state’s  accountability  program  and 
how  it  impacts  teacher  recruitment  and  retention. 


APPENDIX  A 

PILOT  ADMINISTRATOR  LETTER 


Department  of  Educational  Leadership 
PO  Box  117049 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  FL  32611-7049 

Dear  Administrator: 

I am  a doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida,  conducting  research  on 
administrators’  perceptions  on  the  amount  of  autonomy  and  accountability  afforded  to 
them  as  public  school  leaders.  The  purpose  of  this  pre-test  is  to  examine  the  reliability  of 
the  Autonomy  and  Accountability  questionnaire. 

I am  asking  you  to  complete  this  questionnaire,  which  will  require  about  1 5 minutes  of 
your  time.  Pursuant  to  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board,  you  do  not 
have  to  answer  any  question  that  you  do  not  wish  to.  Your  participation  is  strictly 
voluntary.  There  is  no  penalty  for  not  participating.  You  also  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  study  at  anytime  without  consequence.  Your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential 
to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  Your  name  will  not  be  connected  to  the  completed 
questionnaire.  Nor  will  your  name  be  used  in  any  report. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  no  personal  risks  or  direct  benefits  for  your  participation  in  this 
study.  No  compensation  is  offered  for  your  participation. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  research  project,  please  contact  me  at  (407)-834- 
5997  or  my  faculty  supervisor,  Dr.  James  Doud,  at  (352)-392-2391.  Questions  or 
concerns  about  your  rights  as  a research  participant  may  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  office, 
University  of  Florida,  Box  1 12250,  Gainesville,  FL  32611 : (352)-392-0433. 

Please  complete  the  survey  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed  preaddressed,  stamped  envelope 
provided  for  your  convenience.  By  returning  this  survey,  you  give  me  permission  to 
report  your  responses  anonymously  in  the  final  analysis  to  be  submitted  to  my  faculty 
supervisor  for  this  project. 

Thank  you  for  taking  your  time  to  participate  in  this  pretest.  Your  time  and  attention  are 
most  appreciated. 

Judith  Meckley  Johnson 
Doctoral  Candidate 
University  of  Florida 
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APPENDIX  B 

FINAL  ADMINISTRATOR  LETTER 


Dear  Administrator: 

I am  completing  my  doctoral  studies  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  asking  for  your 
assistance.  Currently,  I am  studying  administrators’  perceptions  on  autonomy  and 
accountability  issues  confronting  public  school  leaders.  As  a school  administrator,  I 
believe  that  you  are  in  a position  to  provide  essential  information  regarding  these  topics 
as  they  impact  public  schools. 

I am  asking  you  to  complete  the  enclosed  survey.  Please  respond  to  the  items  in  terms  of 
your  present  thoughts.  There  are  two  parts  to  the  survey.  Part  one  of  the  survey  contains 
sections  on  autonomy  and  accountability  while  part  two  gathers  demographic 
information.  Completion  of  the  survey  will  require  approximately  10-15  minutes  of  your 
time.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  any  question  that  you  do  not  wish  to. 

Pursuant  to  the  University  of  Florida’s  Institutional  Review  Board  guidelines,  your 
participation  is  strictly  voluntary  and  there  is  no  penalty  for  not  participating.  You  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  study  at  anytime  without  consequence.  Your  identity  will 
be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law;  however,  the  data  collected  may  be 
subject  to  subpoena.  Your  information  will  be  assigned  a code  number.  Your  name  will 
not  be  connected  to  the  completed  questionnaire  packets,  nor  will  your  name  be  used  in 
any  report.  There  will  be  no  personal  risks  or  direct  benefits  for  your  participation  in  this 
study.  As  a thank  you  for  participating  in  this  research,  I have  included  a small  token  of 
appreciation  in  your  survey  packet. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  research  project,  please  contact  me  at  (407)-834- 
5997  or  my  faculty  supervisor,  Dr.  James  Doud,  at  (352)-392-2391.  Questions  or 
concerns  about  your  rights  as  a research  participant  may  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  office, 
University  of  Florida,  Box  1 12250,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1 : (352)-392-0433. 

Please  complete  the  survey  no  later  than  September  8th,  2004  and  return  it  in  the 
enclosed  pre-addressed,  stamped  envelope  provided  for  your  convenience.  By  returning 
this  survey,  you  give  me  permission  to  report  your  responses  anonymously,  with  all 
identifying  information  removed,  in  the  final  analysis  to  be  submitted  to  my  faculty 
supervisor  for  this  project. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  help, 

Judith  Meckley  Johnson,  EdS. 

Doctoral  Student 
University  of  Florida 
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APPENDIX  C 

AUTONOMY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


A.  AUTONOMY:  In  this  section,  you  will  be  asked  to  share  your  perceptions  about  the 
level  of  autonomy  from  state  and  local  regulations  under  which  your  school  currently 
operates.  Autonomy  refers  to  the  freedom  which  you  and  other  individuals  at  your  school 
site  have  to  make  decisions  regarding  school  programs,  staffing,  and  services. 


On  a scale  of  1 - 5,  with  5 being  the  highest  level  of  independence,  rate  your  school’s 
ability  to  control  each  of  the  items  listed  below.  Please  circle  the  appropriate  response. 

1 = No  2 = Little  3 = Neutral  4 = Moderate 

Independence 

5 = Total 
Independence 

1 . Design  academic  programs  and  curriculum. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2.  Determine  school  calendar. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3.  Determine  instructional  approaches/strategies. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4.  Determine  grading  policies. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5.  Devise  methods  for  assessing  student  progress. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6.  Determine  student  discipline/behavior  code. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7.  Select  the  administrator/school  leader  or  assistant  principal. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8.  Decide  to  hire  employees. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9.  Decide  to  fire  employees. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10.  Reward  outstanding  teachers  or  staff. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 1 . Devise  policies  for  evaluation  of  staff. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12.  Define  the  terms  of  employee  contracts. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

13.  Establish  teachers’  salaries  or  salary  increases. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

14.  Design  professional  development  activities. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15.  Determine  the  school  budget. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16.  Control  receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

17.  Purchase  liability  insurance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

18.  Purchase  supplies. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 9.  Contract  for  custodial/maintenance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20.  Contract  for  personnel  services  not  otherwise  listed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

21 . Rate  your  school’s  freedom  to  control  its  own  operations. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

In  your  opinion,  what  areas  (listed  or  unlisted)  have  the  greatest  need  for  autonomy? 
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B.  AUTONOMY  CONSTRAINTS:  Listed  below  are  some  attitudes  school 


personnel  have  expressed  about  constraints  to  achieving  school  autonomy. 

Using  the  scale  below,  please  rate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
following  statements  by  circling  a response. 


1 = Strongly  2 = Disagree  3 = Neutral  4 = Agree 

Disagree 

5 = Strongly 
Agree 

22.  Federal  mandates  such  as  NCLB  impede  school  reform. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23.  Some  state  mandates  interfere  with  school  planning  and 
operation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

24.  State  policies  and  authority  structures  are  constraining. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25.  The  state  does  not  give  schools  the  freedom  for  their  programs  to 
work. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

26.  District  regulations  support  school  reform. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

27.  Our  school  board/  local  governing  board  supports  school  reform. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

28.  Administrators  possess  substantial  authority  in  school  decisions. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

29.  Teachers’  authority  is  limited  by  parents’  influence. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

30.  Teachers  possess  substantial  authority  in  school  decisions. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

31.  Parents  possess  substantial  authority  in  school  decisions. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

32.  The  local  union  supports  school  reform. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

If  freed  from  regulations  or  other  constraints,  what  changes  would  you  make  at  your 
school? 
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C ACCOUNTABILITY:  In  this  section  you  will  be  asked  to  share  your  opinions 
about  issues  related  to  accountability.  Accountability  is  a principle  that  sets 
measurable  expectations  for  schools.  Using  the  scale  below,  please  rate  the  extent  to 


1 = Strongly 
Disagree 

2 = Disagree 

3 = Neutral  4 = Agree 

5 = 

Strongly 

Agree 

33.  All  public  schools,  including  charter  schools,  should  be  held  to  the 
same  measures  of  accountability. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

34.  Federal  expectations  and  requirements  regarding  accountability  are 
fair  and  reasonable. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

35.  Accountability  measures  for  schools  serving  a majority  of  at-risk 
students  should  be  different  from  those  required  for  other  schools. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36.  It  is  unfair  to  judge  a school  based  on  student  performance  on  State 
mandated  tests  without  taking  into  consideration  factors  such  as 
attendance,  ESE  population,  or  poverty  levels. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

37.  Performance-based  accountability  measures  create  a heavy 
emphasis  on  teaching  test  taking  skills. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

38.  Principals  and  teachers  should  be  given  more  autonomy  and 
flexibility  in  return  for  greater  accountability. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

39.  Increased  autonomy  in  exchange  for  increased  accountability 
results  in  improved  student  performance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

40.  Parental  satisfaction  should  be  one  of  the  main  measures  of  a 
school’s  effectiveness 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

41.  Academic  progress  should  be  the  main  measure  of  a school’s 
effectiveness. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

42.  As  a result  of  the  State  school  grading/accountability  program,  my 
school  has  made  changes  in  its  instructional  practices. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

43.  Asa  result  of  the  State  grading/accountability  program,  my  school 
has  made  changes  in  its  administration  or  management  practices. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

44.  As  a result  of  the  State  grading/accountability  program,  my  school 
has  attempted  to  boost  parental  involvement. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

45.  Asa  result  of  the  State  school  grading/accountability  program,  my 
school  has  made  changes  in  its  curricular  offerings. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

46.  Asa  result  of  the  State  school  grading/accountability  program,  my 
school  has  changed  the  way  we  use  technology  in  the  classroom. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

In  your  opinion,  what  have  been  the  unintended  consequences  of  the  State’s 
accountability  program? 
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D.  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION:  In  this  section,  you  will  be  asked  to  tell 
briefly  about  yourself  and  your  school.  Please  provide  a response  for  each  statement. 

47.  Please  check  the  title  that  best  describes  your  job: 

Charter  School  Principal/ Administrator 

Public  School  Principal  in  a Charter  School  District 

Public  School  Principal  in  a Non-Charter  School  District 

48.  Number  of  years  in  current  position: 

49.  Total  number  of  years  experience  as  a public  school  administrator:  

50.  Prior  to  your  current  position,  what  previous  school  administrative  experience  did 
you  have?  Check  all  that  apply: 

No  school  administrative  experience 

Private  (not  Parochial)  school  administrative  experience 

Parochial  school  administrative  experience 

Public  school  administrative  experience 

51.  Level  of  highest  completed  degree:  Check  one. 

Bachelor’s 

Master’s 

Specialist 

Doctorate 

52.  Number  of  students  in  your  school:  

53.  Grades  Served: 

54.  Percentage  of  each  racial/ethnic  student  group  in  your  school: 

American  Indian/ Alaskan  Native 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

Black  Non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

White  Non-Hispanic 

55.  What  percentage  of  students  in  your  school  is  eligible  for  Free  or  Reduced  Lunch? 


Thank  you  for  your  participation  and  your  time!  Please  mail  the  completed  survey  in  the 

enclosed  envelope. 


APPENDIX  D 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 

University  of  Florida 
Department  of  Educational  Leadership 
P.O.Box  117049 
Gainesville,  Florida  32611-7049 


9/11/04 

Dear  Administrator: 

You  should  have  recently  received  a questionnaire  in  the  mail  and  a letter  requesting 
your  participation  in  my  dissertation  study.  If  you  have  already  returned  the  survey 
packet,  please  disregard  this  letter  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  contribution  to  the 
body  of  research  relevant  to  public  schools  in  Florida. 

If  you  have  not  returned  the  questionnaire,  a second  copy  is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience.  I am  again  seeking  your  time  and  assistance  in  the  completion  of  the 
enclosed  survey  for  my  dissertation.  Please  complete  and  return  the  survey  no  later  than 
September  27th.  I appreciate  your  assistance  and  thank  you  in  advance. 

Sincerely, 


Judith  Meckley  Johnson,  EdS. 
Doctoral  Candidate 
University  of  Florida 
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APPENDIX  E 

RESPONSES  FROM  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Open-Ended  Question  #1 

In  your  opinion,  what  areas  (listed  or  unlisted)  have  the  greatest  need  for  autonomy? 

Responses  from  Charter  School  Administrators 

• Academic  programs  and  curriculum.  111111111 

• Student  Behavior  policies.  1 1 

• Hiring/Firing.  11111 

• Budget.  11 

• A change  in  our  expectation  for  children.  It  should  be  high. 

• Grading  polices. 

• School  calendar. 

• Instructional  approaches.  1 1 

• Assessment  of  student  progress.  11111 

• Student  discipline. 

• Contracts  for  employees. 

• Determining  salaries. 

• Control  receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds. 

• Contract  for  personnel  services. 

• Professional  development  for  in-service  points.  1 1 

• Reports  should  be  sent  directly  to  Tallahassee,  as  there  is  no  need  to  go  through  the 
district. 

• General  management,  personnel,  assessment,  freedom  from  politics  (NCLB,  FCAT, 
etc.) 

• Finances. 

• Staffing. 

• We  need  a greater  ability  to  access  capital  outlay  money.  Start-up  charters  and 
conversion  charters  need  different  funding  dollars.  Capital  outlay  can  “break”  a 
school. 

• As  a charter  school  we  have  total  autonomy  in  all  areas. 

• The  greatest  need  for  autonomy  is  in  the  scheduling,  curriculum,  and  budget. 

Responses  from  Traditional  Principals 

• Specific  on-site  every  day  running  of  the  school. 

• Instructional  strategies,  grading  strategies,  goal  setting.  1 1 

• Fire  employees.  1111111111 
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• Expenditure  of  funds. 

• Instructional  appropriates/strategies.  1111 

• Hiring  11111111111  11  11  The  union  defends  incompetence. 

• Professional  development.  1 1 1 

• Teacher  unions  often  make  it  difficult  to  dismiss  ineffective  teachers.  Administrators 
need  to  be  able  to  select  and  keep  only  the  best  staff. 

• Administrators  should  be  able  to  use  their  budgets  as  they  see  fit  to  meet  the  needs  at 
their  school  and  students. 

• Grading  policies. 

• Student  discipline.  1 1 

• Select  the  assistant  principal.  1 1 

• Purchase  supplies. 

• Devise  methods  to  determine  student  progress.  1 1 1 

• Devise  policies  for  evaluation  of  staff.  1 1 

• Establish  teacher  salaries. 

• Staffing.  1 1 

• Design  academic  programs  and  curriculum.  1 1 1 

• School  budget.  1111111 

• Class  sizes/class  size  reduction. 

• Determining  eligibility  for  special  programs/services. 

• Curriculum  design  and  implementation  of  methods  and  strategies. 

• Determining  the  school  calendar  to  meet  the  instructional  needs  of  students  1 80 
days/6  hours  per  day  doesn’t  meet  all  students’  needs. 

• Use  of  staff  (Title  1 and  ESOL  have  become  ridiculous  in  do’s  and  don’ts-not  the 
best  for  kids).  We’ve  also  had  to  purchase  and  use  programs/software  that  weren’t 
always  the  best. 

• State  “categoricals” — textbooks,  transportation,  and  capital  outlay  funds. 

• Our  district  strongly  supports  school-based  management.  The  only  area  of  concern  is 
firing  weak  tenured  teachers. 

• How  we  assess  students. 

• Control  receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds. 

• The  presence  of  zone  mechanic  should  be  under  the  control  of  principals  not  the 
maintenance  department. 

Selecting  teachers  and  other  staff  without  having  to  be  required  to  take  employees 
who  have  more  seniority  from  other  schools. 

• Personnel  and  curriculum. 

• Bonuses/incentives/rewards. 

• Curriculum/strategies  1 1 

• Staff  Development. 

• Delivery  of  instructional  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  a particular  student 
population. 

• Monetary  incentives  for  teachers  at  non  A+  schools. 

Responses  from  Charter  District  Principals 

• Certified  teacher  in  charge  of  testing  students  individually,  SST,  and  standardized 
testing. 
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• Retention/promotion  criteria. 

• Ineffective  teachers  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  current  system  because  of  tenure. 

• Between  the  union  contract  and  the  State  mandates  there  is  little  room  for  flexibility 
in  hiring  instructional  staff. 

• Staffing  and  budget.  11111111 

• There  is  little  or  no  school-based  management. 

• Professional  development. 

• Purchase  to  meet  needs  of  school  within  allocated  budget 

• Hiring  111111111 

• Hiring  and  firing  of  personnel-principals  make  recommendations  to  the  Board. 
However,  when  you  have  an  ineffective  staff  member,  there  should  be  a shorter  more 
efficient  process  in  place  for  removing  them  from  the  workplace. 

• Devising  methods  for  assessing  student  progress. 

• Devising  policies  for  evaluation  staff.  1 1 

• Define  terms  of  employees’  contracts.  1 1 

• Deciding  which  supplemental  programs  are  best  for  our  students 

• Determine  discipline  code  for  your  school.  1 1 

• Have  greater  freedom  in  staffing  allocations. 

• Selecting  the  assistant  principal- 1 1 1 . No  input  on  hiring/selection  of  assistant 
principal. 

• Curriculum  and  instructional  practices. 

• Firingstaff.il  1111111 

• Control  and  disbursement  of  funds.  1 1 

• Letting  go  non-performing  teachers  in  a “short  period”  of  time. 

• Designing  instructional  strategies.  11111 

• Rewarding  outstanding  teachers  and  staff.  1 1 1 

• Design  academic  programs  and  curriculum.  1 1 

• Establish  teachers’  salaries  or  salary  increases. 

• Staffing  needs  are  different  for  each  school!  We  have  little  autonomy  due  to  “unit 
allocations.” 

• Training  with  support  and  follow-up. 

• Determine  school  calendar. 

• Contractual  implications,  which  hinder  the  instructional  process.  Teacher  unions 
protecting  “deadwood”  teachers. 

• Contract  for  custodial  staff. 

Procedures  are  such  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  contract  for  services,  hire  temporary 
help,  or  have  any  flexibility  with  the  hiring  process. 

• Special  programs  such  as  after  school  extended  day  programs.  All  schools  should 
make  their  own  decisions. 

• Individual  schools  need  to  be  able  to  prioritize  and  schedule  implementation  of 
mandated  actions.  It  is  impossible  to  do  all  things  at  the  same  time. 

Teachers  salaries  and  increases.  Having  money  and  resources  to  reward  excellent 
teaching  and  contribution  from  the  school’s  standpoint  and  not  the  district/state 
process  of  paperwork  and  then  only  a few  are  selected  to  be  rewarded. 

• Hiring  staff  from  assistant  principal  to  custodians. 

• Selecting  the  leaders. 
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Open-Ended  Question  #2 

If  freed  from  regulations  what  changes  would  you  make  at  your  school? 

Responses  from  Charter  School  Administrators 

• I would  assist  in  consensus  planning  and  decision-making  in  regard  to  curricular 
issues  with  school-wide  faculty  and  staff. 

• Here  we  teach  students  on  the  level  they  are  and  move  them  on.  High  expectations 
not  money.  Money  does  help. 

• Do  away  with  all  state  and  Federal  high  stakes  testing  and  standards. 

• Less  paperwork. 

• Budget  money  differently.  Some  categories  are  not  needed  at  certain  times. 

• Lose  FCAT. 

• Eliminate  school  grading  and  mandatory  retention.  You  can  neither  legislate 
cognitive  ability  nor  redraw  the  bell  curve. 

• Allow  home  school  and  site-based  schools  to  fully  intermingle  and  couple  with 
virtual  school  concepts  void  of  FTE  attendance  regulations. 

• Develop  our  own  assessment. 

• No  state  testing  towards  school  grades. 

• Eliminate  SAC — nobody  wants  to  do  it!  They  (the  parents)  make  “SAC”  decisions  at 
PTO  meetings. 

• Need  to  remove  the  “middle  man.”  Take  the  district  out  of  equation. 

• Change  calendar,  curriculum,  assessment,  teacher  qualification,  cut  paperwork. 

• There  would  be  more  time  to  focus  on  students  and  staff:  curriculum  development. 

• Less  support  for  schools  off  of  the  F and  D list.  Schools  need  continued  support  to 
remain  off  failing  lists. 

• Hire  whomever  we  want.  Currently  if  an  employee  is  dismissed  from  the  district  for 
performance  reasons,  we  are  not  permitted  to  hire  them. 

• We  would  probably  adjust  the  school  calendar  to  extend  the  number  of  days  the 
students  attend. 

• Not  require  FCAT  for  graduation;  use  FCAT  as  a barometer  only. 

• The  pressure  of  school  grades  and  AYP  make  it  very  difficult  for  small  at  risk 
populations  to  demonstrate  significant  gains.  For  example,  this  past  year  we  did  not 
make  AYP  by  a few  students. 

• Charter  schools  have  far  more  oversight,  rules,  reports,  and  constraints  than  other 
public  schools.  Charter  schools  are  so  loaded  with  reports,  data  requirements  etc.  that 
innovations  and  time  to  develop  new  programs  are  losing  ground.  Is  it  intentional? 
Yes,  keep  us  busy  enough  and  our  programs  will  not  flourish  for  lack  of  energy!  I 
should  know — I spent  30  years  in  a large  district  20  as  an  administrator. 

Reponses  from  Traditional  Principals 

• Release  the  pressures  put  upon  students  and  teachers  mandated  by  federal  and  state 
regulations.  Allow  teachers  to  actually  teach  again  without  being  grades  or  adding 
curriculum  that  should  be  taught  by  the  family. 

• Provide  more  cultural/environmental  experiences. 
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• State  standards  for  NCLB  are  unfair  compared  to  other  states. 

• Expand  subgroup  size  of  NCLB. 

• Less  emphasis  of  testing  as  a means  of  school  evaluation. 

• Return  to  an  80-minute  block.  Math  and  language  arts  meet  everyday-year  long,  !4 
grade  level  students  would  have  science  and  social  studies  everyday  for  a semester 
and  2nd  14  of  students  would  flip  for  semester.  Reading  coaches  for  each  grade  level 
6,7,8  and  have  an  intensified  reading  teacher  for  each  grade  level  6,7,8.  Institute  a 
math  initiative  similar  to  our  reading  initiative  for  students  scoring  at  levels  1 and  2 
on  FCAT. 

• I do  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  school  and  students-I  worry  about  constraints 
later. 

• More  time  for  teacher  training 

• Fewer  constraints  from  teacher  union. 

• Award  bonuses  to  outstanding  staff  members. 

• Reward  teachers  who  teach  in  high  poverty  schools. 

• Reduce  unnecessary  paperwork. 

• Minimize  School  Improvement  Plans-too  lengthy. 

• Move  ineffective  teachers/paraprofessionals. 

• More  autonomy  needed  in  personnel  matters. 

• Eliminate  professional  services  contract. 

• Less  testing. 

• Starting  and  ending  times  of  school  days. 

• More  work  days  for  teachers  to  allow  for  professional  development. 

• Some  staff  members  should  be  changed.  Teachers-office  staff-support  staff. 

• Determine  class  sizes  based  on  student  needs. 

• Provide  “ESE”  type  services  to  students  needing  assistance. 

• Increase  opportunities  for  paid  staff  development. 

• Class  size  reduction  is  a nightmare!  We  all  like  smaller  classes  and  it  looks  good  on 
paper,  but  is  becoming  a nightmare  to  implement.  Out  of  classrooms  to  house 
teachers  and  quality  of  teacher  applicants  is  becoming  increasingly  weaker. 

• NCLB  and  FCAT  would  not  play  as  important  of  a role  as  they  do  now. 

• I would  allow  all  students  to  participate  in  extra  curricula  and  elective  classes. 

• We  would  develop  programs  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  our  students. 

• Students  need  more  vocational  classes  and  liberal  arts  classes.  These  are  more 
limited  today  due  to  requirements  like  NCLB  that  force  a large  number  of  students 
into  remedial  programs. 

• Use  of  federal  money. 

• Personal  not  comparative  growth. 

• Remove  the  enormous  amount  of  paperwork  required.  Micro  management  by  the 
state  is  resulting  in  increased  stress  and  disillusionment  by  professional  educators. 

• Extend  the  school  calendar  to  220  days  per  year  to  allow  all  children  to  achieve  at 
grade  level. 

• I feel  we  have  totally  focused  on  grades  9 and  1 0,  and  we  have  moved  some  of  our 
best  teachers  to  accomplish  this  goal.  However,  in  doing  this  many  students  in  grades 
1 1 and  12  do  not  seem  to  have  the  quality  and  exciting  offerings  of  the  past. 

• Use  of  paraprofessionals,  software,  certain  programs,  and  amount  of  testing  is  out  of 
control  for  Reading  First  Schools. 
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• The  size  of  the  school  (1300  is  way  too  many),  the  structure  of  the  school  day- 
classroom  size. 

• Cancel  NCLB’s  mandatory  3rd  grade  retention  for  students  scoring  Level  1 on  reading 
on  the  FCAT.  This  decision  should  be  based  on  a variety  of  assessments  collected  by 
teachers  throughout  the  school  year. 

• Allow  teachers  to  promote  activities  that  will  create  an  atmosphere  that  promotes  the 
love  for  learning  and  investigation. 

• Do  away  with  the  School  Improvement  Plan  process.  It  is  just  another  dog  and  pony 
show  taking  up  valuable  educational  time  for  teachers  and  staff.  This  process  is 
already  in  place  with  the  A+  Plan  and  NCLB. 

• We  would  be  able  to  reduce  paperwork  load  and  focus  more  on  reaching  students.  I 
would  use  my  money  differently  instead  of  having  my  hands  tied  in  what  I use  it  on. 

I would  purchase  more  instructional  materials  and  hire  more  support  staff  to  work 
with  individual  students  (or  small  groups  of  students)  to  help  them  succeed  in  school. 

• The  use  of  funds  to  improve  student  achievement. 

• I would  allow  teachers  more  flexibility  in  implementing  the  curriculum,  working 
outside  the  box.  Teachers  just  doing  extra  as  it  goes  against  union  guidelines  at 
times. 

• Not  have  the  FCAT  be  the  driving  force  and  test  to  grade  schools. 

• Consolidate  paperwork  associated  with  accountability. 

• Eliminate  most  of  the  paperwork  for  teachers. 

• None. 

• Longer  days-year  round  school-if  not  longer  day-mandatory  5 hours  for  academics-3 
hours  of  electives  or  sports  voluntary. 

• Hire  best  candidate  for  a position  regardless  of  “No  Child  Left  Behind”  certification 
guidelines. 

• The  freedom  from  union/district  agreement,  which  makes  it  nearly  impossible  and  all 
consuming  to  get  rid  of  “dead  weight”  teachers  and  non-instructional  staff.  The 
freedom  to  use  some  Federal  dollars  to  offer  monetary  incentives  to  attract  new 
teaching  talent  and  retain  outstanding  teachers. 

• Hire  artist  teachers  with  top  training  and  skills  via  their  professional  experiences. 

• Maintain  a school  improvement  plan  that  is  truly  one  based  on  my  school’s  needs  and 
not  one  that  is  the  same  for  all  schools — via  state  and  federal  government.  Schools’ 
goals  need  to  be  tied  to  their  own  individual  school’s  greatest  needs  for  improvement. 
Use  budget  to  better  meet  individual  schools  real  needs. 

Responses  from  Charter  School  District  Principals 

• Do  away  with  AYP. 

• Do  away  with  mandatory  parent  participation  on  SAC. 

• Make  waiver  process  less  time  consuming. 

• Abolish  tenure.  1 1 1 

• Get  rid  of  mandatory  3rd  grade  retention. 

• Create  a system  of  teacher  compensation  based  on  students’  academic  growth. 

• Reward  good  performance  with  bonus  money. 

• Put  all  employees  on  an  annual  contract  including  administration. 

• Create  integrated  learning. 
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• Exit  teachers  who  are  not  effective. 

• Correct  attendance  issues  with  parents/students. 

• Have  exam  exemptions  for  attendance  and  grades. 

• Delay  the  regular  curriculum  for  freshman  deficient  in  skills  and  replace  it  with  high 
interest  individualized  instruction  for  one  year. 

• Provide  massive  required  in-service  for  teachers  to  improve  instruction. 

• Use  performance  and  results  based  evaluation  for  teachers. 

• Use  mastery  learning  as  the  basis  for  credit  accumulation  for  kids. 

• Lengthen  the  school  day. 

• Abolish  early  dismissal  days. 

• Determine  what  accountability  factors  should  be  used  along  with  student  performance 
indicators  devised  by  teachers  and  administrators  to  determine  student  adequate 
progress. 

• If  time  were  not  a factor  I would  encourage  more  field  experiences  within  the 
classroom. 

• I would  restrict  A+  dollars  to  be  used  to  support  programs  for  students  at  our  school. 
Perhaps  a limit  to  the  amount  paid  out  as  a bonus. 

• Reduce  class  size. 

• Remove  some  instructional  personnel. 

• Remove  discipline  problems  from  school. 

• Longer  school  day. 

• Longer  school  year. 

• Move  units  around  from  grade  level  to  grade  level  as  needed  to  balance  classes. 

• In  the  area  of  retention  versus  promotion,  I would  give  more  direct  attention  to  the 
portfolio  assessment  in  measuring  students’  academic  outcomes.  Rationale  is  that 
many  students  are  not  successful  at  following  test  questions  and  responses  but  they 
can  verbalize  and  respond  to  a more  hands  on  approach  to  learning. 

• FCAT  and  AYP  are  unrealistic  and  unfair  when  used  to  solely  determine  a school’s 
true  value  to  its  community.  Too  much  politics  in  the  education  business  today!  Too 
many  non-educators  making  important  decisions  about  education  and  how  schools 
should  be  run.  They  don’t  have  a clue  or  don’t  care! 

• Retention  should  be  mandatory  at  1st  grade  through  2nd,  maybe  3rd  (not  4th/5th  or  3rd 
only). 

• Be  able  to  fire  teachers. 

• Fewer  strings  attached  to  guidelines  related  to  spending  money. 

• Provide  more  teacher  duty  days. 

• Cancel  early  release  days. 

• Eliminate  categorical  programs,  which  dictate  staffing  allocations — ESE,  ESOL. 

Title  1 . This  would  allow  staff  to  be  used  as  really  needed. 

• Provide  alternative  instruction  at  elementary  schools  for  chronic  behavior  disruptions. 

• Design  a curriculum  program  for  intensive  reading  and  intensive  math. 

• The  push  to  pass  the  test  and  spend  that  time  doing  more  for  the  individual  child. 

• Interpretation  of  accountability  measures  should  include  numerous  factors. 

• I would  determine  class  size  based  on  my  budget  and  the  needs  of  the  students,  not  on 
class  size  reduction  restraints.  I would  select  reading  and  math  textbooks  based  on 
the  needs  of  my  schools/students  with  input  from  parents  and  teachers. 

• Group  students  by  need  not  grade  level. 
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• Regulation  of  Title  1 funds — too  many  restraints — not  allowed  to  use  funds  on  total 
school  population! 

• FCAT  drives  the  curriculum.  Teachers  have  less  time  to  provide  instruction  using 
special  units  of  study. 

• Staff  morale  and  teamwork  is  strongly  effected  by  state  grading  system.  Parents 
don’t  understand  the  accountability  program  and  judge  schools  based  on 
misinformation. 

• Better  instructional  practices,  understanding  and  use  of  data  to  drive  instruction, 
refined  data  to  evaluate  teacher’s  success  with  students. 

• More  of  teaching  the  academics  versus  teaching  the  state  test. 

• Non-graded  school  not  just  multiage.  Students  enter  K when  socially  and 
academically  ready  not  when  5 only. 

• I would  love  to  allow  more  time  for  the  arts.  Many  students  need  a boost  to  their 
self-esteem.  Self-esteem  can  be  boosted  by  allowing  some  of  the  low  achieving 
students  to  excel  in  areas  that  they  may  enjoy  and  have  talent.  They  can  take  this 
boost  in  self  esteem  back  to  the  classroom  where  their  success  in  the  arts  can  often 
times  lead  to  more  success  in  core  curriculum  areas  such  as  math,  reading,  and 
science. 

• Extended  day  instruction. 

• Tutorial  program  during  school,  after  school,  and  on  Saturday. 

• Teachers  eat  lunch  with  class. 

• Paraprofessionals  in  every  class. 

• Reduce  paperwork  for  EVER Y ONE ! ! 

• The  biggest  impediment  is  the  local  union.  Teachers  really  do  want  to  make  changes, 
but  because  of  the  contract , they  do  not  or  the  administration  does  not  make  changes 
due  to  union  restraints. 

• Increase  A+  state  accountability  subgroups  to  250  as  other  states  have. 

• School  hours. 

• Eliminate  NCLB  punitive  sanctions  and  bi-annual  increasing  percentage  (until  1 00% 
by  year  2010)  of  each  subgroup  attains  level  3,  which  in  essence  will  cause  all  public 
schools  in  the  state  of  Florida  to  have  sanctions  whereby  the  state  will  have  complete 
control  over  all  schools  (due  to  small  subgroup  #’s). 

• Eliminate  suffocating  teacher  contracts. 

• Provide  funding  for  programs  needed  at  my  school.  Each  school  is  different,  not  one 
size  fits  all. 

• Expand  and  professionalize  (better  pay  and  training)  the  clerical  staff.  Divert  monies 
from  other  purposes  to  hire  additional  teachers.  Develop  a process  for  hiring 
temporary  “contract”  labor. 

• Bonus  money  for  FCAT  would  include  students. 

• ESE  teachers  teaching  graduation  courses  would  have  subject  specific  certification. 

• More  control  over  construction  issues. 

• Freedom  to  change  graduation  requirements. 

• Freedom  from  AYP  and  other  NCLB  regulations,  enabling  us  to  spend  more  time  on 
curriculum  and  less  time  on  meeting  mandates  requirements. 

• Ability  to  compensate  teachers  appropriately  according  to  performance  and  other 
factors. 

• Less  emphasis  on  preparation  for  FCAT  tests.  More  on  teaching  and  learning! 
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• I would  create  a school  improvement  implementation  plan  that  aligned  with  the  needs 
of  our  school,  students,  and  community. 

• Reduce  importance  of  FC  AT. 

• Freedom  to  select  assistant  principals. 

• The  ability  to  have  teacher  (certified)  teach  ESOL  students.  I don’t  like  the  state 
saying  if  a decision  is  not  reached  by  November  that  the  school  recognitions  dollars 
only  goes  to  the  teachers.  Keep  in  mind  there  are  a lot  of  people  that  make  a school 
run  smoothly  and  they  should  receive  money  recognition. 

• To  use  Core  Knowledge  lesson  plans  and  program — what  real,  interactive  learning! 

• Provide  bilingual/bicultural  education. 

• Determine  the  course  of  action  best  suited  for  my  school  based  on  my  demographics, 
not  based  on  regulations  or  cookie  cutter  formula. 

Open-Ended  Question  #3 

In  your  opinion,  what  have  been  the  unintended  consequences  of  the  state’s 

accountability  program? 

Charter  School  Administrators  Responses 

• More  emphasis  on  data  and  testing  and  less  emphasis  on  students’  needs. 

• Too  many  schools  spend  too  much  time  on  FCAT/State  testing  prep  and  don’t  focus 
on  other  facets  of  the  education  process. 

• It  is  not  fair  for  all  children  to  be  graded  the  same  way. 

• Thousands  of  retained  students  will  be  dropouts  when  they  reach  high  school  age  in 
8-10  years. 

• All  students  are  expected  to  learn  at  the  same  rate  and  time  without  consideration  of 
learning  styles,  interest,  or  needs. 

• Loss  of  focus  on  individual  student  needs. 

• Some  schools  (not  ours)  may  suspend  their  true  curriculum  to  drill  students  for  a 
standardized  test. 

• Teachers  are  teaching  a very  narrow  curriculum  and  tend  to  drill-it  is  not  rich  and  full 
of  experiences-accountability  should  be  more  portfolio  based. 

• 1 . Children  in  the  bottom  quartile  of  ability  are  pushed,  harassed,  and  shamed  for 
“failure”  when  they  are  doing  their  best.  2.  We  have  created  a system  where  only 
those  at  or  above  average  are  “ok,”  the  rest  are  “deficient.”  3.  Art,  music,  p.e.  and 
other  areas  are  eliminated  for  skills  remediation.  4.  Children  are  stressed  and  anxious. 
5.  Educational  leaders  know  what  they  are  doing  is  wrong  but  being  bureaucrats  they 
refuse  to  speak  out.  Well,  not  only  is  the  Emperor  naked,  he  is  marching  down  main 
street  playing  a polka  on  the  tuba!  Yes,  all  children  can  learn  and  should  show  grow 
each  year  commensurate  with  their  cognitive  ability,  but  sans  test  manipulation  or 
widespread  genetic  engineering  100%  of  us  will  never  be  at  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time.  Thank  God.  And  for  those  out  there  who  would  like  a Lake  Woebegone 
world,  let  me  ask  who  will  be  the  first  to  step  up  and  offer  their  white  collar  job  to  all 
the  rest? 

• Schools  are  often  teaching  to  the  test.  We  have  not  changed  as  we  feel  children  will 
learn  through  our  regular  curriculum.  We  have  small  class  sizes  one  teacher  and  one 
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teacher  aide  per  class-class  size  limited  to  20-we  use  differentiated  curriculum, 
looping,  and  small  group  instruction.  I came  out  of  the  public  school  (traditional)  and 
we  were  strongly  encouraged  to  “teach  to  the  test.”  I would  not  go  back  to  the 
regular  public  school. 

• The  recognition  program  is  a wedge  between  meeting  narrow  state  accountability 
expectations  and  complete  quality  instructional  performance.  Assessment  drives 
instruction  and  not  learning. 

• Teaching  to  test.  Loss  of  good  but  not  “highly  qualified”  teachers  and  aides. 

• Does  not  respect  the  professionalism  of  teachers.  Makes  learning  less  joyful  for 
students  and  teachers  so  it  is  more  of  an  anxiety  producing  experience. 

• Loss  of  quality  staff. 

• Punishes  ESE  students  and  ESE  staff. 

• Schools  with  a high  concentration  of  low  socioeconomic  students/high  risk  students 
are  being  penalized  with  school  grades. 

• Teachers  and  administrators  working  harder  to  be  an  “A”  school — combine  to  meet 
AYP. 

• Restrict  creativity,  force  changes  in  curriculum  away  from  learning,  lower  teacher 
morale. 

• Teaching  to  the  “test.” 

• The  fact  that  “at-risk,”  ESE,  504,  are  all  lumped  into  NCLB  and  AYP  reports. 

Apples  to  oranges  comparison  and  unfair  expectations  for  schools. 

• I would  like  to  see  a measure  for  the  students  based  on  entrance/exit  tests.  To  assume 
that  in  the  1st  year,  deficits  could  be  made  up  is  ridiculous. 

• The  fact  that  some  students  do  not  test  well  can  affect  retention  or  graduation. 

• The  State’s  program  forces  the  schools  to  address  the  students  in  the  lowest  quartile 
of  the  population.  It  also  has  increased  the  value  to  data  analysis. 

• Spending  majority  of  school  teaching/  preparing  for  standardized  test. 

• We  should  be  based/judged  on  academic  progress  for  the  level  the  child  is  on  when 
they  enter  my  school  and  compare  the  gains  they  make  to  the  gains  they  were/weren’t 
[making]  in  the  other  schools. 

• High  student  anxiety  regarding  FCAT;  test-preparation  curriculum  at  schools  rather 
than  standards  based  instruction. 

• Some  students  are  caught  in  the  middle.  Added  stress  to  teachers,  young  students  and 
parents.  Some  instruction  becomes  test-driven. 

• At  the  most  important  time  of  the  year  for  charter  (or  all)  principals  to  be  in  every 
classroom,  presence  everywhere  to  build  our  programs.  We  are  stuck  in  offices  doing 
reports  (and  that  includes  nights,  weekends,  and  hurricanes!) 

Responses  from  Traditional  Principals 

• Schools  have  become  a mold  of  someone  else’s  ideas  of  what  schools  should  look 
like  instead  of  educating  the  entire  child  (who  by  the  way  is  different  in  each  case). 

• Competition  among  schools 

• Loss  of  individual  school  characteristics. 

• Dwelling  on  test  taking.  Middle  schools  are  at  the  mercy  of  feeder  schools. 

• Inequitable  funding. 

• Climate  of  extreme  stress  for  students  and  teachers. 
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• Year  to  year  changes  in  expectations  bordering  on  becoming  invalid.  How  do  you  hit 
a moving  target?  Our  State’s  expectations  as  compared  to  other  states  are  too  high 
for  NCLB.  Florida  has  included  ESE  students  with  general  school  populations  for 
2004/2005  school  year.  Too  much  paperwork  and  time  required  for  teachers  take 
time  away  from  teachers’  instructional  performance  as  it  pertains  to  teaching  as 
compared  to  their  expectations  as  it  relates  to  salaries. 

• Teaching  to  the  test. 

• Misunderstanding  of  what  the  program  is  attempting  to  do. 

• Blame  students  rather  than  the  teaching. 

• Schools  competing  with  each  other  rather  than  working  together. 

• Staff  members  splitting  apart  over  A+  funds. 

• Unrealistic  expectations  placed  on  some  students  with  disabilities. 

• Not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  whole  child.  Focusing  too  much  on  improving  FCAT 
scores. 

• Tendency  to  spend  too  much  time  teaching  test  taking  skills. 

• Students  are  achieving  at  higher  levels,  which  is  good.  I believe  that  all  of  the 
consequences  have  help(ed)  to  strengthen  schooling.  The  NCLB  legislation  and  rules 
have  not  been  in  alignment  with  State  standards  creating  incongruity  and  confusion. 

• Sharp  reduction  in  selection/variety  of  exploratory/elective  courses  for  students. 

• Excessive  testing  throughout  the  year. 

• Teaching  of  test  taking  skills. 

• At  Risk  students  (ESE)  -more  consideration  is  needed. 

• Friction  over  A+  monies  and  its  distribution. 

• Much-over  age  students  in  elementary  school. 

• Misperceptions  over  “what  is  a quality  school.” 

• Many  students  are  locked  into  academic  classes  without  the  opportunities  to  enroll  in 
band,  chorus  and  other  electives. 

• Local  district  waivers  on  its  policies  due  to  politics. 

• Schools  are  now  compared  with  each  other  without  taking  into  account  all  the 
differences. 

• I believe  the  current  school-grading  program  is  unfair  to  large  numbers  of  students 
and  communities.  Poor  communities  usually  fair  worse  than  rich  communities.  Also 
it  forces  students  into  remedial  classes,  usually  the  same  students,  year  after  year, 
thus  no  time  for  a well-rounded  curriculum  in  the  liberal  arts. 

• Stress  on  staff,  students,  parents. 

• I don’t  think  it  is  unintended,  but  creating  dissatisfaction  with  public  education  and  a 
privatization  of  school  services  will  have  affects  that  are  unknown  at  this  time. 

• State  mandated  tests  used  to  judge  a school’s  students’  performance  are  appropriate 
when  like  student  populations  are  compared. 

• Punitive,  not  supportive  or  aimed  at  real  improvement,  mainly  restrictive 
repercussions,  threats,  and  penalties/infractions.  But  maybe  that  was  the  aim. 

• Teacher  morale  in  lower  functioning  schools.  Students’  morale.  Teacher  frustration 
with  lack  of  financial  support  for  improvement. 

• Children  are  being  left  behind  . . . ESE,  ESOL,  low  SES  kids  especially  are  victims  of 
mandatory  3rd  grade  retention. 

• Teaching  is  no  longer  enjoyable;  teachers  are  seeking  other  means  of  employment. 

• Too  much  emphasis  on  testing  and  not  taking  into  account  the  total  child. 


• We  have  students  under  extreme  stress  at  a young  age  (8  or  9).  We  have  tested  more 
students  for  ESE.  Teachers  are  stressed  and  have  so  many  standards  to  cover  and 
master  that  they  are  not  teaching  students  that  learning  is  fun. 

• Too  many  schools  doing  too  much  “FCAT  prep”  instead  of  ensuring  that  the  SSS’s 
[Sunshine  State  Standard’s]  are  being  taught  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  tested 
benchmarks.  If  lessons  are  planned  around  the  standards  for  language  arts,  math,  and 
science,  the  test  scores  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

• A strong  focus  on  teaching  reading  and  better  training  for  teachers  on  how  to  teach 
reading. 

• Teachers,  students,  and  parents  have  had  to  deal  with  the  stress  and  anxiety  caused  by 
the  program.  Schools  have  been  unable  to  include  learning  activities  such  as  school 
plays,  projects,  etc.  due  to  the  belief  that  they  must  concentrate  on  the  accountability 
of  student  performance. 

• Greater  vigilance  in  the  implementation  of  educational  programs  with  more 
involvement  by  all  the  stakeholders. 

• Not  comparing  apples  to  apples. 

• The  paperwork  has  increased. 

• Excess  paperwork  for  monitoring. 

• Intense  competition  between  schools. 

• Disheartening  among  staff.  Parents  and  administrators,  problems  associated  with 
comparison  between  schools. 

• Increase  pressure  on  educators  and  students  with  punitive  measures.  Circumstances 
are  not  taken  into  account. 

• Fewer  people  entering  the  field  of  education. 

• Parents  put  too  much  value  on  a single  state  test  and  the  importance  of  it. 

• Teachers  being  rewarded  for  teaching  at  high  socio-economic  school  being  rewarded 
for  teaching  those  students  who  already  are  on  grade  level  and  will  remain  so.  This 
has  lessened  the  luster  (not  that  there  was  much  to  begin  with)  of  working  with  under 
privileged  students  whose  lives  are  dependent  upon  great  teaching. 

• Undermines  the  importance  of  other  success  indicators. 

Responses  from  Charter  District  Principals 

• A YP  have  placed  an  unfair  burden  on  schools  by  having  out  of  zone  students  attend 
overcrowded  schools.  No  excuse  for  turning  students  away. 

• The  retention  of  students  for  two  years  in  K-3. 

• Teaching  to  the  test  rather  than  developing  thinkers  and  life  long  learners. 

• After  the  FCAT  program  is  administered  there  is  a drop  in  student  and  teacher  effort. 

• Reduction  in  elective  enrollment  and  increase  in  classes  such  as  reading  and  math 
remediation. 

• Many  students  minimize  the  importance  of  additional  learning  after  passing  the  test. 

It  is  seen  as  an  ending  point  rather  than  a beginning  point. 

• Disagreement  over  how  to  distribute  A+  funds  causing  morale  problems  and  hurt 
feelings 

• Unrealistic  expectations  causing  frustration  and  venting. 

• The  full  spectrum  of  the  curriculum  has  been  compromised  to  satisfy  the  perceived 
areas  of  importance  deemed  by  State  Legislature. 
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• Stress  on  teachers,  students,  parents. 

• Teaching  to  the  test 

• Stereotyping  of  schools  (“F”  school) 

• Greater  amount  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  students,  parents  and  staff. 

• Increased  pressure  on  students  and  staff. 

• Loss  of  curriculum  not  under  accountability  umbrella 

• The  school  recognition  dollars  are  a disincentive  and  very  derisive  to  a school 
community. 

• Failure  to  take  into  consideration  the  systemic  difference  between  poverty  stricken 
areas  versus  the  more  affluent  areas  when  measuring  student  achievement  on  FCAT. 
Children  are  bom — they  do  not  decide  their  environment. 

• Grading  of  schools  by  SES  and  language  proficiency. 

• At  times,  unfair,  undeserved  reputation! 

• It  has  affected  students  in  a negative  way  because  1 ) stress  is  higher  and  2)  parents 
are  placing  more  pressure  on  their  children.  For  principals  higher  stress  levels  of 
anxiety/ frustration. 

• More  public  classification  of  schools  into  have  and  have  nots. 

• Effects  on  property  values. 

• NCLB  is  not  fair  to  schools  with  high  ESE. 

• Too  much  test  prep  and  undue  stress. 

• Attention  to  letter  grades  at  the  expense  of  individual  student  progress. 

• Schools  are  rated  A-F,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  school. 

• On  the  positive  side,  it  is  drawing  a better  focus  to  student  needs. 

• A dictated,  uniform  curriculum  based  upon  tested  standards  has  been  the  result. 

Many  non-academic  activities,  which  should  be  included  in  the  school’s  program, 
have  been  removed. 

• Content  area  instruction  has  been  limited  because  there  has  been  more  emphasis  on 
reading  instruction. 

• We  teach  for  FCAT  and  that  is  awful. 

• Great  emphasis  on  test. 

• Schools  with  at-risk  students  are  made  to  look  bad  when  the  schools  are  graded, 
however,  we  have  many  different  challenges. 

• None — I feel  it  is  fully  intended  to  slam  public  schools.  This  program  assumes  that 
private  schools  are  superior — hence  no  accountability  testing. 

• They  are  very  uniformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  various  ESE  programs  in  schools.  At 
our  school  where  we  have  a large  population  of  SPMH  [severely,  profoundly 
mentally  handicapped]  children  the  main  focus  for  us  is  to  teach  as  many  life  skills  as 
possible  to  these  children.  The  state  though  treats  these  children  wrongly,  that  is  they 
are  looking  for  gains  in  math,  science,  and  reading  when  in  all  honesty  these  children 
are  severe  profound,  many  with  trachs  and  feeding  tubes  and  this  requires  the  most 
intense  training  in  basic  life  skills  (yet  they  are  treated  in  the  same  capacity  as  regular 
ed.  students  when  it  comes  to  curriculum).  Silly. 

• Changes  that  have  been  made  in  our  curricular  offerings,  parent  involvement,  or 
technology  use  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  State  grading.  Changes  are  just  “Best 
Practice!” 

• Schools  are  competitive'.  But  schools  are  helping  each  other  because  of  the  grading. 
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• Third  grade  students  and  students  who  have  70-84  IQs  and  are  mandated  retentions, 
some  being  “caught”  by  the  system  and  retained  twice  in  elementary  schools. 

• When  my  school  was  graded  F,  the  emotional  level  of  all  staff  deteriorated.  Other 
schools  were  reluctant  to  hire  good  teachers  from  F graded  schools.  The  system 
made  it  hard  to  hire  good  teachers. 

• It  has  produced  a false  sense  of  failure.  It  is  ridiculous  that  success  on  a graduation 
test  is  measured  at  1 0th  grade.  The  schools  should  be  held  accountable  or  measured 
on  the  basis  of  how  many  students  master  the  FCAT  by  the  end  of  the  senior  year 
when  students  are  supposed  to  graduate. 

• Public  belief  that  all  schools  do  is  “teach  the  test.” 

• Divisiveness  of  bonus  monies  within  schools. 

• Effects  on  pupil  progress  plans  on  district  levels. 

• A significant  presence  of  negativity  and  punitive  action  that  strongly  affect  school 
culture. 

• Broad  mandates  that  negatively  affect  schools  in  a specific  situation  that  is  unrelated 
to  the  mandates. 

• Too  much  emphasis  on  a single  assessment  instrument  (FCAT).  The  best  use  of 
assessment  in  my  opinion  is  to  drive  instruction.  Assess-Teach-Assess-Teach  -not  as 
this  huge  test  for  school  grades  distribution  of  funds,  etc.  I have  no  problem  with 
being  accountable  and  for  holding  teachers  accountable  but  there  are  many  other 
ways  to  do  this.  My  school  has  been  an  A for  4 years  and  received  funds  but  I still 
have  issues  with  the  system. 

• Narrowing  the  scope  of  instruction. 

• Negative  PR  and  stress.  Even  the  students  feel  it.  You  cannot  judge  a school  on  one 
day’s  assessment.  Every  aspect  of  the  children’s  academic  “life”  should  be 
examined,  especially  the  results  of  the  various  assessments  used  at  schools.  We 
assess  students  with  many  different  assessments  and  look  at  the  “total  child.” 

• Having  to  sell  our  school  to  those  who  wish  to  move  into  our  community. 

• Learning  has  become  mundane  for  teachers  and  students  due  to  extreme  pressure  to 
increase  scores.  Teachers  have  to  teach  for  the  test. 

• Students  are  less  exposed  to  the  arts.  Less  exploratory  learning,  more  skill  specific 
instruction. 

• The  accountability  system  does  not  address  the  real  inequities  that  exist  within  our 
schools. 
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